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ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
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NUMBERS AND MEN. 


A good topic for moral training which we 
believe is and ought to be taught, not in set les- 
sons, but incidentally and at all times, can be 
introduced while the class is studying odd and 
even numbers. The Editor of the Sunday 
School Times says: 

“There is an odd and even among men as 
among numbers. The sharp dividing line be- 
tween that which is divisible by two and 
that which is not divisible by two, is a spiritual 
as well as a mathetical phenomenon. There 
are persons of whom we feel sure that every- 
thing that they think, plan, or do, is thus divis- 
of we are equally sure 
that more than one never enters into their con- 
The moto of the latter is ‘Look 
the motto of the former 


‘He who does 


ible by two; others, 
sideration. 
out for number one; 

Adam Haydn's old saying: 
the most for others, does the best for himself.’ 
You are certain, in a given case, that, if a good 
thing comes to the man, it will be divided — 
many will share in it. In the case of another, 
vou realize that the man’s blessings are indi- 
visible. The line between him whose thoughts 
are branching out towards many, whose plans 
take in many, whose labors are for many, and 
the man whose thoughts and plans and labors 


amateur 


ST. “LOUIS, MO., OCTOBER 9, 1897. No.10 
are wholly for himself, is a real class distinc- 
tion in human life. Selfish and unselfish,— 


that is a deep and eternal clasification.” 

The same distinction is readily seen in classi- 
fying men and women into prime and compos- 
ite numbers. A prime number is one that cannot 
be divided by anything except itself and one. 
The same with people. This prime number is 
We meet him on the play- 
He is always 
His thoughts 
He comes 


found everywhere. 
ground, in school, at the social. 
and everywhere a great big I. 
are divisible, only by himself and 1. 
into the train when we travel and we at once 
for he is found on the shady 
en- 


recognize him, 
side of the car occupying two seats to the 
tire neglect of the comfort and convenience of 
At the teacher’s meeting we 


all others. recog- 


nize him by the oft recurring, “In my school,” 
and the utter disregard of the 
Teachers, pupils, look out 
for this prime number. 


“my method,” 


opinions of others. 


President Charles W. Dabney, speaking of 
the college education for the boys of the South 
very truly states: 

not 


“The true scholar or teacher is merely 


a receptacle for knowledge, he is a worker, a 
gleaner in all fields. So our present 


tion of a college is not a storehouse of know- 


concep- 
ledge merely, or even a rehearsing stage where 
actors taught a few professional 
gestures, in addition to learning their parts: it 
is a laboratory for research, a real workshop for 
real workers. Colleges are something more 
than factories for making subjects for exam- 
The true teacher is not a mere infor- 
but a master workman who 


nd 


are 


inations. 
mation-iniector; 
teaches his apprentice by doing it himself, a 
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a guide for the young wanderer in the wilder- 
ness. The student who has found this true 
guide will see beyond the wilderness of college 
life a land flowing with the milk and honey of 
eternal truth. Our colleges should, at least, 
raise the student high enough before the end of 
his course to give him a Pisgah view of the land 
of promise, which stretches far beyond the Jor- 
dan of examinations and the sweet conquests 
of commencements.” 


* * *K * : kK * 


Individualism is the fundamental idea of the 
new system. The harmonious and equable 
evolution of man does not mean that every 
man must be educated just like his fellow. The 
harmony is within each individual. That 
community is most highly educated in which 
each individual has attained the maximum of 
his possibilities in the direction of his peculiar 
talents and opportunities. This produces not 
a Procrustean sameness, such as theold college 
did, but an infinite diversity in purpose and 
potentiality. The perfect education is one 
which tunes every string on each human in- 
strument. Each musical instrument must, 
they tell us, in order to develop the most per- 
fect sounds, be tuned separately by a sympath- 
etic spirit and a skillful hand. A nation of men 
and women, all perfectly educated, would be 
like a grand orchestra of such musical instru- 
ments, all perfectly tuned. There are hund- 
reds of instruments and players, and yet each 
instrument can make its own peculiar music. 
All are necessary to produce the grand symph- 
eny. An orchestra made «up entirely of like in- 
struments would be no orchestra at all. 

The true education develops power in the in- 
dividual—the power to live wisely and act 
strongly. Let us first educate our boys and 
they will then be able to do anything. 


Since life initiates its own process of éduca- 
tion and is its own product of education we can 
see that life will have its own way, largely, in 
spite of the teacher. How often are we start- 
led by the thought of the little difference be- 
tween men who have had good schooling and 
those who have had none, or bad. Lincoln 
had practically no schooling; Shakespeare had 


—— 


“little Latin and less Greek”; and Carlyle had 
only curses for those who drilled him after the 
monotonous routine fashion of the school mas- 
ter. Out of twenty graduates of a good theo- 
logical school, perhaps two can preach; and of 
fifty graduates of a good normal school, five 
may teach. Certainly life is not wholly plastic 
that we may shape it as we will; neither is it 
marble that the angel may be winged forth by 
the deft touches of a skillful teacher. Life takes 
care of its self, largely, in its own predetermined 
way. If this were not true how could the 
world have been saved from the bungling work 
of the schoolmaster. Thanks to the gooud Lord 
that the child’s life is so centrally endowed that 
it can survive the outrages of the school house. 
The fact that we can not shape the child at will 
is the guarantee that we can not fatally harm it 
by our blunders. 


Arnold Tomkins. 


“The Chilian Government recently appointed 
a Commission for the purpose of studying the 
means of colonising the little island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, situated at a distance of 700 kilometres 
from Valparaiso, and in which Alexander Sel- 
kirk, the veritable Robinson Crusoe, spent a 
fair portion of his time. 

“After visiting the island, the Commission, 
among other particulars, reported that its popu- 
lation, which had reached the number of 159 
inhabitants, at the present time counted not 
more than 29. 

“Low wages and the unfavorable conditions 
of labor compelled the “colonists” to seek their 
fortune elsewhere. Juan Fernandez was former- 
ly an important station for whale-hunting; but 
this pursuit giving now but very indifferent re- 
sults, the inhabitants of the island have aband- 
oned it. 

“These various causes explain the rapid decay 
of the island which Robinson Crusoe had trans- 
formed into a little paradise. 

“In the opinion of the Commission, the only 
practical means to revive the island’s prosperity 
is to establish a regular service of steamers be- 
tween it and the continent.”—Ex. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF TEXT 
BOOKS. 

From an address by Chancellor W. S. Chap- 
lin of Washington University. 

Possibly I am asking too much of our teach- 
ers when | urge them to depend less on text- 
books. Doubtless I ought to consider that our 
school-houses are crowded and our classes large 
amd that our school sessions are shorter than 
those of Germany. Then, too, the greater densi- 
ty of the population of that country enables 
them to have larger schools; and in these spec- 
jalization among the teachers is easily brought 
about. But making due allowance for all these 
considerations, I still hold that, in general, the 
text-book plays altogether too important a part 
in our schools. I think we hear too many reci- 
tations and we teach too little. 

In this practical age it would probably be go- 
ing too far if I were to claim that the great ob- 
ject of education, if we except the very be- 
ginnings, is to teach people to think clearly. I 
go no further now than to state, what I think 
we shall all agree to, that the object is at least 
as much to develop the powers of the mind as 
it is to impart facts. Now when the child has 
the text-book before him, he naturally follows 


the train of thought there laid down. He learns 
the way in which some one else has thought out 


a result, but he does not think the matter out 
himself; he follows a rut, but he finds no road 
for himself. And when he has accomplished his 
task while he may have acquired some valuable 
fact he is but little more ready to discover a fact 
by his own mental effort than he was in the be- 
ginning. Suppose now that a skillful teacher 
undertakes to carry the pupil over the same 
ground. By questions, hints, corrections, he 
makes the pupil reason the matter 
out. Of course the pupil has not done it alone. 
He has been aided by the teacher. But he has 
done some of the thinking unaided. If he is 
intelligent he has done much of it; if dull but 
little of it. If the teaching be excellent, then as 


the instruction proceeds, the pupil does more 
and more and the teacher gradually less. The 
prime object of teaching is to get pupils to such 
a point that they may go on alone. Now the 
text-book and text-book teaching never accom- 
plished this. But oral teaching may and does 
accomplish it. It is a very discouraging thing 
to consider how few of those who have gradu- 
ated from our schools, colleges, and universities 
continue their studies, and how generally they 
believe that they have gone to the limits of 
knowledge in certain subjects. It is no unheard 
of thing that a college graduate or a normal- 
school graduate believes that in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, almost everything, he has 
learned all there is to know. I believe that 
these phenomena are closely connected with 
our general use of text-books. 


I recall one very striking example of what 
may be accomplished by the modern oral meth- 
od. A teacher decided that he would teach 
geometry without a text-book and that he 
would make his pupils discover every fact usu- 
ally given in plane geometry. The work was 
slow and discouraging at first. The pupils had 
not been used to such methods; it took time for 
them to become accustomed to them. Gradual- 
ly they found the work easier; and gradually 
the teacher reduced his part in it until the pu- 
pils were practically working out the theorems 
alone. In due time they reached the Pytha- 
gorean theorem, that the sum of the squares on 
the sides of a right triangle is equal to the 
square on the hypotenuse, and here, as I re- 
member it, the question was put in this form: 
“What is the relation of these three squares?” 
One day the class labored with it in vain. A 
second day brought no better result; but the 
third day a girl answered the question and 
proved her answer to be correct. Pythagoras 
is said to have sacrificed an ox when he solved 
this problem. Would it not have been fitting 
if the teacher had burned a text-book? That 
was a triumph of teaching. It had given all the 
facts of plane geometry to the pupils and had 
also given them the power of original thinking; 
and, I ought to add, while it doubtless had been 
a much greater task for the teacher it had not 
taken any more of the pupils ’time than the text- 
book method of teaching would have taken, 
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I do not wish to be understood to condemn 
text-books utterly. On the contrary, | believe 
them to be valuable aids to even the best teach- 
ers, but | do oppose the lea, which seems to 
me to exist in some places, that a good text- 
book can in any way replace the good teach- 
er. In the action of this and many other states 
in adopting text-books for general use, there 
is fo my mind, bound up with the many ad- 
vantages at least one great danger, which is 
that the teacher will yield up his or her indi- 
viduality, surrender his or her views as to pre- 
senting the subjects, and fall into the way of this 
or that text-book which may or may not be best 
for the pupils under the charge of this teacher. 
I like the German way better which is to allow 
every teacher to employ whatever methodseems 
to him best and hold him responsible for results 
only. 


INDIAN CORN; A WONDER LESSON. 
BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 


Do you want a subject for a wonder lesson? 
You are embarrassed by riches. They are here 
on every hand by tens of thousands. 


Almost 
anything will do. 


I know nothing more com- 
mon or more striking than the Indian corn, 
growing in our gardens and in the fields every- 
where about us, one of the most widely knowu 
and most useful grains in the world. What a 
wonder story you can tell of this marvelous 
plant! “First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” When, as a child, I used 
to read these familiar words in the Bible, I al- 
ways thought it meant our yellow corn planted 
in the spring time and gathered to the crib in 
the autumn. Years later I was surprised to 
learn that this “corn” was a kind of wheat or 
barley, and that all the wealth of Jerusalem could 
not in those days have bought an ear of our 
common corn. 

There is a story told of a selfish farmer who 
had got a new variety of Indian corn, and to a 
neighbor who wanted to buy a little of it, he re- 
plied: “Not a grain.” In his ignorance he 
thought he could keep it all on his own farm. 
He did not know of stamen and pistil, pollen 
ovary—perhaps only of horses and hogs 





and dollars; knowledge very good to have if a 
small fraction of a large unit, but if it be alla 
man has, then of little value in the great ac- 
count. His neighbor, more knowing than he, 
taught him a lesson in botany, and had the corn 
both without buying it, without his consent, and 
without risk of a law suit. The new corn hap- 
pened to be planted along the line fence between 
the farms. The neighbor, seeing this, selected 
the best grains from the middle of some of his 
best ears for seed, and planted them on the 
other side of the fence. The land was equally 
good; the rains fell and the sun shone alike on 
each field. The corn grew and flourished and 
neared the time when the staminate _ blos- 
soms of the tassel would shed their pollen upon 
the silken bloom below. He noted the right 
moment, and then cut the plume (the tassel, 
Gray calls it) from every stock of his own corn, 
so that no pollen from his own field should fer- 
tilize his corn-—it must all come from the other 
side of the fence. The new corn was rich in 
pollen which floated on the air and fell here and 
there with little regard to line fences. The life 
forces went on working out their results in the 
laboratory of nature, and, when the husking 
time came, both hauled to their barns nearly the 
same kind of corn—-much to the chagrin and 
somewhat to the edification of the stingy farmer. 

The lesson of the pollen is in this story, and 
a deeper lesson yet for the growing boy and 
girl. It is good teaching. If you can give 
many lessons like this, you are a teacher good 
to live with. I went to school on the Duke 
Street Hill, nearly fifty years ago, to a man who 
taught many such lessons. Was he good to 
live with in those far-off days? 

But we want to look at the corn. A green 
stalk may be brought to the school, roots and 
all. Take the circuit from the seed dropped in- 
to the ground in the late spring to the seed from 
the ear in the fall. The green shoot comes up; 
the leaves of the beautiful, vigorous thing are 
rapidly developed—in the warm June days after 
a rain how they grow!—then the rustling two- 
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edged sword-blades of July; the light yellow 
plume of staminate blossoms, whose pollen is 
grains of pearl under the miscoscope; and the 
floss silk of the pistillate flower (the ear), pink 
in color, soft in texture, with its broad, close- 
fitting sheath (the husk), for protection to the 
ovary. 

This long silken tassel is for use much more 
than for beauty, though it is very beautiful. 
We go to market and buy our dozen ears of 
corn, husk them and strip down their soft and 
glossy threads of silk, without a thought of Al- 
mighty design. Look closer! Remove your 
husk carefully, so that no thread of silk is dis- 
turbed. Start with the grain farthest from the 
silken tassel, take the next, the next, the next, 
each has its own thread in orderly succession, 
and it stands at one end of that thread—where 
is the other end? Outside of the sheath, each 
thread ending in its stigma, a wonderful struc- 
ture, hundreds of them together making up the 
soft, rich silken tassel, swaying in the breeze 
and kissed by the sunlight, waiting for the touch 
of the new life and energy that must come from 
above. The pollen boxes burst, and shed 
abroad their treasure of pearls—for the shape is 
pearl—I have never seen any pollens truer 
pearls than these of some varieties of the corn. 
As the fine shower falls through this warm sum- 
mer air, these waiting stigmas grasp it eagerly, 
gather of it abundantly, and through the long 
stvle (the thread of silk) connecting the light 
and life without with the embryo seed within, 
the vitalizing influence pass¢s—how no man 
can tell—until every ovule is fertilized, and de- 
velops in God’s good way into a seed that can 
be sown the next season to repeat the old tale 
of marvel as from the beginning, another link 
in a chain of apparently endless succession. 

And you and I and the farmer may be as lit- 
tle interested in this marvel, as ignorant of it 
and as blind to it, as are the horses and the cat- 
tle or the trees and the stones. Let us get this 
thought clearly into our own minds and then 
preach this great Gospel of Wonder to our 
children. But if you cannot feel it you will not 
do much with it. Go away and pray God to 
give you the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the 
feeling heart. Alas! for our children when the 
only things we can teach them are a little ci- 


phering, which we call arithmetic; the cast-iron 
order of letters in words, which we call spell- 
ing; some sounding of words from the printed 
page, which we call reading; a little geography 
and history, most of which is soon forgotten; 
some rules in grammar that we ourselves too 
often violate and hear others violate almost 
without thought or sitent protest. 


Let us know and try to teach things that may 
startle and awaken and bless, things that have 


in them the enduring quality. The world about 
us is full of marvels, suggesting the Divine. I 
have taken but one. Look at the cherry tree 
or any other tree in fruit. How different from 
the corn, but no less wonderiul. Look at the 
strawberry or any other berry—at anything 
that has life and law behind it, or law without 
life. Be a poet when you talk of these things, 
that is, full of the spirit of wonder and rever- 
ence—feeling scmewhat as Moses felt when 
from out the burning bush the Almighty spake 
to him. From out field and bush and tree the 
same God speaks to us as to him. Can we, too, 
see and hear? If we cannot, then let us pray 
that some Healer may come to touch our blind 
eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if not for our- 
selves at least for our children, that their finer 
sensibilities may be awakened and their lives 
be blessed. 





THE EVOLUTION OF DODD'S SISTER. 

BY CHARLOTT WHITNEY EASTMAN. 

Used by permission of Rand McNally & Co. 
Publishers. 


THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


The first day at school was an occasion that 
Ruth looked forward to with eagerness, for she 
had plans for a small victory. The mild, ador- 
ing mother said with persuasion,as she wasbe- 
ing prepared, “Ruth, dear, you ought not to 
wear your brown slippers, Auntie sent them to 
wear with your new dress. Your shoes will 
do very nicely for this fall at school.” “O, I 
don’t want to wear those horrid shoes! Can’t 
I wear them just to-day? I'll be just as care- 
ful. Auntie May won’t care, I just know she 
won't. Can’t I mamma.” 
“T guess not dear.” 
“O, yes, please do, mamma; _ I want to just 
to-day, I’ll be so careful. I won’t play at all.” 
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“Well if you want to so much, wear them. 
But I think you would have a much happier 
time if your wore your shoes.’ 

The slippers were on in a twinkling, and as 
the curls were being brushed, the next question 
was mooted. , 

“T'll want my new ribbons if I have thoseslip- 
pers, won't I mamma?” 

“They are so fresh that we must keep them 
for Sunday; the old ones are to be used for 
school.” 

“But this is the first day, mamma. I ought 
to have something different, you know.” 

“Well only for to-day, remember.” 

“And my white apron that has the swiss em- 
broidery on it—I can wear that, can’t I mam- 
ma?” 

“You will tear it if you try to play, my dear. 
The heavier one will do just as well.” 

“T'll be so careful; I won't play asinglespeck. 
Auntie said those heavy ones look so com- 
mon, so she gave me this one just on purpose 
to look nice in. I’m sure she would want me 
to wear it.” 

“Then you must be very careful.” 

“O, I will.” 

Her first victory was won; for she felt that 
she would be the most “proud and stylish” girl 
that went to that school. 

Her childish ideal was fixed, and she enlarged 
it as the years went by; but it was always the 
same ideal. 

Fresh and sweet as a flower she looked as her 
mother gave her the last caressing pat and 
kissed her good-bye. 

“Now you will be a good girl, I am sure 
dear. You always are.” 

The sighs that had been inwardly heaved 
over unpromising brother Dodd when he made 
his first appearance in the school room were in 
strong contrast to the greeting that was ac- 
corded to this dainty bit of pink and white fem- 
ininity with eyes so moist and touchingly sug- 
gestive of the late grief over the brown slippers. 
The teacher came to meet her with manifest de- 
light as soon as she saw her enter the door. 

“O, you little darling! Have you come to 
school? Can you tell me what your name is? 
Where did you get those lovely curls and such 
cunning little slippers? You are going to come 
every day, aren’t you? Won't you kiss me?” 


QO, ves, Ruth would kiss her, although her- 
self not fond of promiscuous kissing. It would 
have been very improper: to refuse to kiss the 
teacher; so she submitted in a very graceful 
way, and the young lady never discovered that 
it was other than a delight to the child. 

These eternal kissers. If they would only 
confine their kisses to those whose tastes are 
similar to their own, they would not be such 
public nuisances. But no one escapes. 
f ‘ % Xf * * t * 

Ruth had answered the teacher with dimpling 
smiles and a sweet “Yes ma’am,” and when 
the bell called the children together, the teacher 
looked for a seat for her. The only vacant one 
was found beside Katie Kabrinski, a plain little 
Russian girl. 

She hesitated a moment and then said: ‘Well 
my dear, I guess you will have to sit here for 
the present.” She did not say: “I am sorry that 
such a sweet little darling must sit by that home- 
ly little thing in her Dutch blue apron and calf- 
skin shoes but we will move you as soon as 
possible.” She did not say it but eacii little 
girl understood it perfectly, and Ruth drew her 
apron very close to herself and tried by her 
manner of superiority to impress upon Katie 
that the difference between them was _ great. 
And Katie unhesitatingly believed her. 

NOTE.—This is part of one chapter. but it shows 
one day in the “Evolution of Dodd's Sister,” and 
gives several useful lessons. Everyone who has 
read the Evolution of Dodd will want to read this 
companion book of 230 pages. We will send it by 
Mail post paid for T5e. Editor. 


THOUGHTS FOR THOSE WHO THINK. 





“Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long.’ 


—Emerson. 


A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the 
want of a little courage.—Sidney Smith. 

Who waits until circumstances completely favor 
his undertaking will never accomplish anything.— 
Luther. 


’Tis not the wild chorus of praise, 
Nor chance, nor yet fate, 
*Tis the greatness born in him and with him 
That makes the man great. 
—Selected. 
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LESSONS IN PENMANSHIP. 
BY S. E. GUTTERRIDGE. 


After the pupils have become familiar with 
the letters previously given, introduce No. II. 
After they work on this letter for a while, place 
itin combinations: as, mnx, xnx and mxn. Fol- 
low No. 11 with No. 12. Then place v in com- 
binations; as, vx, mvx, and mvnx. Follow No. 
12 with Nos. 13 and 14. After the pupils be- 
come familiar with the letters, place them in 
combinations; as, mno, moon, noon, mxvo, 
myvnxo and mvyonx; man, van, mvxa_ and 
mvnxa. Now, give a review before taking up 
the right curve letters. I would introduce the 
left curve letters first, because they require less 
complicated movements in their execution. 

Now, take up the right curve letters begin- 
ning with No. 15, and follow with Nos. 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 21. After you introduce i, place 
it in a combination; as, im, airn, and main. Place 
tin combinations; as, um, mum, aum and 
maum. Place w in combinations; as, won, win, 
now and mow. Place ¢ in combinations; as, 


J “VV 


; “4 
Oo snNnpraoyw, “OY 
/6 oF 
AW ANY AA 
wo 


g 


AY oye Ay PAP aan aae 


con, mac, vow and can. Place e in combina- 
tions; as, come, came, mace and mice. Place r 
in combinations; as, run, room, more and roam. 
Place s in combinations; as, soon, some, same, 
sour and soar. 

In all of your work after introducing a letter, 
place it in a combination and have the pupils 
work it out carefully. Remember that constant 
repetition counts. Vary your work so that the 
pupil will feel that he is getting something new 
each day, when in reality he is getting the “same 
thing over and over again.” ‘ 

No letter should be given in a combination 


SAVVY La’ 
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that has not been worked out nicely alone. The 
reason why such poor results are obtained in 
our penmanship classes is because the instruc- 
tion is not systematic and scientific. 

Penmanship has received very little atten- 
tion in the past. It usually received the atten- 
tion that could not be applied to any other sub- 
ject. The child was usually given sentences like 
the following: ‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” This sentence is about 
as appropriate for a beginner as a lesson in 
Higher Mathematics and the final results will 
be about the samé. 

The pupils may think that you are not mak- 
ing your lessons large enough. You can obvi- 
ate this difficulty by varying your work. Change 
the form of your combinations frequently, but 
do not go ahead of the work you have given in 
forming combinations. 

Study the inclinations of your pupils and 
make instruction conform to these inclinations. 
No two will have the same shaped hand or arms 
of the same length. Have each pupil assume a 
position that will secure the desired results. No 
iron clad rule will apply. By close application, 
you will soon be able to master the situation. 
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Such help as we can give each other in this world 
is a debt to each other; and the man who perceives 
a superiority or a capacity in a subordinate, and 
neither confesses nor assists it, is not merely the 
withholder of kindness, but the committer of in- 
jury.—Ruskin. 

The wisdom which lives for itself alone is like the 
myrtle in the desert—it delights no one.—Clifton 
Harby Levy. 

Harbor no thought, neither de any act you would 
be unwilling the whole world should know.—Albert 
Matthews. 

The voice of conscience is so delicate that it is 
easy to stifle it, but it is also so clear that it is im- 
possible to mistake it.—M. de Stael. 
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SENSIBLE CHILD STUDY. 
By W. N. Ferris. 

The widespread interest manifested in re- 
lation to the subject of child study is worthy of 
serious notice. It is not our purpose to speak 
unkindly of this “movement.” Honest criti- 
cism is not infrequently wholesome in its ef- 
fects. 

Teachers should bear in mind that this is 
not a new study. The term civilization implies 
a sensible consideration of the interests of every 
man, woman and child composing the state or 
nation. A high civilization implies a high re- 
gard for the welfare of the child; indeed, this 
regard is an indispensable characteristic. No 
teacher ever understood the child as did Jesus 
of Nazareth. Few teachers have ever attempt- 
ed to sound the depths of the Master’s philoso- 
phy of childhood. The simplicity of His doc- 
trine has been overlooked. 

To-day the teacher, with syllabus in hand, 
walks up and down the world seeking a little 
child. Out of this child’s consciousness he 
seeks to force an expression of his own precon- 
ceived notions. Having forgotten the pheno- 
mena of his own childhood, he seeks, with pen- 
cil in hand, to make measurements and tests, 
from his hetero-geneous collection of facts de- 
duce new and startling laws. H« pushes the 
child back into an invisible world—takes a cir- 
cuitous route in order to derive a conclusion 
that his grandmother obtained directly from the 
child in the cradle. Shall our little ones be 
taught vocal music by rote or by note? From 
10,000 answers to 10,000 questions it is hinted 
that perhaps it is wise to first teach vocal music 
by rote. Any sensible mother could have solv- 
ed this tremendous problem for our teachers 
in less time than it takes to read ten lines of 
“Hiawatha.” Simplicity is indeed a pearl of 
great price. 
tion. Suppose hundreds of thousands of vears 
have been required to evolve the child of the 
nineteenth century. Does it follow that “Child 


Suppose the child is the product of evolu- 


Study” must forever compel the practical 
teacher to search for the tadpole marks and 
scars? The successful teacher must be able to 
recognize on the first day of school the child of 


the forest, the child of the street, the child of 
the farm, the child of the shop, the undeveloped 
child, the degenerate child, and the precocious 
child. 

The teacher who knows himself physically, 
ethically and intellectually, who can under fa- 
vorable circumstances distinguish a child from 
a man, can, if he will, conserve the best inter- 
ests of childhood. 

The technical naturalist often knows less 
of the real life of a red squirrel than does a 
Thoreau or a John Burroughs. It is barely 
possible that the teacher who reads with delight 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” learns more about 
childhood than does the student who spends 
years at the Round Table of so-called child 
study. 

Child Study that availeth much must give 
to the teacher an instantaneous knowledge of 
the child’s senses, an instantaneous knowledge 
of his mental “make up,’ an instantaneous 
knowledge of the phenomena characteristic of 
childhood. 

Fellow-teachers, do not let the children 
starve to death while vou are in the laboratory 
making a chemical or microscopical analysis 
of their mental food. Just bear in mind that 
God has given the child inherent tendencies 
which in large measure determine its growth. 
The child is not inert clay awaiting the touch 
of the potter’s hand. The child is a living, self- 
determining creature. Give it freedom; keep 
out of its way. Ascertain from the child why 
it acquires language, how it acquires language. 
and then direct and encourage accordingly. 

These few lines are a protest against mod- 
ern artificial devices that originate in measur- 
ing and weighing the imponderable. In a 
word, accept the child, and give him the every- 
day influences that God gives to the fowls of the 
air—New York Education. 

Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong ; 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer not.’’ 
—Emerson. 
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A STUDY IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


While the reading table is now acknowledged 
as a necessary adjunct of every well regulated 
high school there are many rural districts in 
which supplementary reading, if indulged in at 
all, is treated in a desultory manner. 

Never was current literature so easily adapt- 
able to the school-room; and if used at no other 
time, it may be advantageously introduced into 
the Iriday afternoon exercises. For instance, 
assign to each of a half-dozen of the larger pu- 
pils an article for review. Or have one of the 
leading articles read followed by general dis- 
cussion with questions suggested by the sub- 
ject matter answered then or at a definite future 
time. 

Supposing our subject to be the character 
sketch of the late Canovas, Prime Minister of 
Spain, which appears in the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for September, we have at 
once an interesting subject for the history class; 
for since his first election to the Cortes in 1854. 
he has so continually held office that the author 
of the sketch is justified in the statement that, 
“His biography is a history of his country.” As 
charge d’affairs at Rome, as Governor of Cadiz, 
as under secretary of the interior, as minister of 
finance and the colonies, his varied duties gave 
him an extended knowledge of human nature 
and a clear insight into every department of the 
administration. His name adds another to the 
illustratious list of self-made men. His birth 
was humble; and his early experience in en- 
gineering and journalism bore rich fruit in 
later years. His university course gave some 
friendships which proved of life-long duration, 
despite the widest punucal differences. His in- 
tellectual ability was not curbed by public serv- 
ice and his extens:ve library was a constant 
source of delight. He was a member of the 
Royal Academy of History and attested his in- 
terest in the subject by preparing several vol- 
\s president of the Ateneo, 
the intellectual center of Madrid, and before 


umes of history. 


which the most distinguished men regard it as 
a great honor to be invited to speak, he de- 
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livered several addresses, which are said to be 
among the finest presented to that body. 

The will of Ferdinand left his widow,, Chris- 
tina, regent after his death in 1833, to save the 
throne for her infant daughter, Isabella. His 
brother, Don Carlos, claimed the right to sov- 
ereignty; hence arose “Carlism,” with which the 
opposing factions have since wrestled. Isabella 
succeeded to the throne in 1843, at the tender 
age of thirteen years. Young, inexperienced, 
and with a defective education, it is little won- 
der that she made a failure, and in 1869 an elec- 
tive monarchy was established. This extreme 
dynastic change only increased the confusion, 
and its outgrowth was a republic. In less than 
a twelve-month four presidents succeeded one 
another; the army overthrew the republic and 
Canovas was made president of a regency the 
avowed purpose of which was to enthrone Al- 
fonso son of Isabella. This was soon accom- 
plished with satisfactory results. His death in 
1885 left the regency again in the hands of a 
widow and since the birth of Alfonso III., in 
May, 1886, all royal decrees have been issued 
in his name in conjunction with that of the re- 
gent. 

To the patience, sagacity and prudence oi 
Canovas was due the recognition of Alfonso 
with the absence of the evils usually attending 
a restoration: and his services were recognized 
by the appointment as premier. A year later, 
when a new constitution was demanded, Cano- 
vas was the chief agent in framing it and secur- 
ing its adoption. 

Queries suggested: What was Spain’s rela- 
tive wealth in comparison with that of other na- 
tions during the 16th century?) What are some 
of the causes for her present poverty? What 
were her foreign possessions then? What now? 
How is the Spanish government likened to that 
of England? What is the Cortes? How was 
Spain connected with the Franco-Prussian war 
and the extinction of the Napoleonic dynasty? 


You never can tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love. 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 

They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind, 

And they speed on the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 

Selected. 
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LETTER WRITING 

The subject of letter writing, not having a 
regular part on the school program is often very 
sadly neglected. It is a subject, however, that 
ought to receive careful attention in CVvery 
school not in an oceasional lesson only, but in 
a regular systematic course of training. Special 
attention should be given to the form of the ad 
dress, the use of capitals and punctuation 
marks. The following letter received a few 
days ago is given with the general form, spell 
ing, capitals and punctuation just as it was writ 


ten. It certainly indicates something of the 
a ~ 


Me. 
#) 
Dept s G/ 
Paticn 5 Sith. 
Pu bbis hi et4 


G ere Blom ani. 
f 


You have mn y name 


shelt 


1) - ? ‘ 
tong apes have ct ct t4 


Plans spell my mane 
cha rege the addtes fron 
Me ts Prof. 
Me 


JS take up school there this week 


needs in this line. The following on the use of 
Titles is from that excellent book on Letter 
Writing by H. T. Loomis, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Titles may be divided into three general 
classes, social, scholastic and official 
SOCIAL TITLES.—Titles of courtesy and 
respect have universal application and should 
always be used, unless some official or profes- 
sional title supersedes them. 
The ordinary titles are Mister, Messieurs, 


Master (applied to boys), Mistress, abbreviated 
Mrs. (pronounced misses), and Miss, all of 
which are prefixed to the name, also, Sir, Gen- 
tlemen (plural only), Madam, (plural Mes- 
dames), and Ladies (plural only), which are al- 
ways used without the name, as in the saluta- 
tion of a letter. Sir, esquire, Master, and Miss, 
ars used both in the singular and plural; Mrs, 
and Madam in the singular only. 

MISTER.—The contraction for this is Mr.” 
and it is rarety Used in any other form. It 
should never be used except in connection with 
the name, and always precedes it. “Mr.” has a 
wide range of application, as we appropriately 
say, ‘Mr. President,” ‘Mr. Chairman,’ ‘Mr, 
Speaker, ‘Mr. Secretary ” ‘Mr. Chief Justice, 
‘Mr. Editor, ‘The Rev. Mr. , ete. Messrs, 
is the French plural of Mr., there being no Eng- 
lish plural of this word. Messrs. should never 
be used, as it sometimes is, without the names 
of the persons. It is bad form to use Messrs. 
for the salutation of a letter as to use its singu- 
lar, Mr. Never write “Mess,” which is a con- 
traction of a contraction. 

MISTRESS is nearly always used in the ab- 
breviated form, Mrs. It is used to precede the 
name of a married woman, and corresponds 
very closely to Mr. 

There being no plural in our language for 
Mrs., the French plural of Madam, Mesdames 
(abbreviation Mmes.) is sometimes used. This 
is the only title available in addressing a firm 
of ladies; otherwise they would have to be ad- 
dressed individually; as, “Mrs. Jones & Mrs. 
Smith.” The plural of the salutation Madam is 
Ladies. 

It is not in good taste to use ‘Lady’ instead 
of ‘Wife’ or ‘Mrs.,’ altho this custom was form- 
erly in good usage in England. You should 
write ‘Mr. Smith and Wife, or ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith,’ instead of “Mr. Smith and Lady.’ ‘Mrs.’ 
or ‘Miss’ should never be used without the 
name, any more than ‘Mr.’ 

MISS.—This is not an abbreviation. It is 
used as a prefix and should never be used inde- 
pendently of the name. It has no independent 
appellative; there is no word in the English 
language that may be properly used as a salu- 
tation in addressing an unmarried lady. ‘Mr.’ 
has its correspondent ‘Sir,’ and ‘Mrs.’ its 
‘Madam’ but there is none for ‘Miss’ or ‘Master.’ 
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To address an unmarried lady as ‘Miss’ or ‘Dear 
Miss,’ for a salutation following the name and 
address, is as incorrect as it would be to use 
‘Mr.’ or ‘Dear Mr.’ for the salutation in address- 
ing a man. 

MR. AND ESOUIRE.—These terms, as 
generally used, are interchangable, but the for- 
mer has a wider application than the latter. 

‘Mr.’ may be applied to men of all classes, 
but ‘Iesquire’ is properly applied only to persons 
of some prominence in society. Members of 
the Legal profession are nearly always address- 
ed in writing as Esquire. 

SPECIAL USES OR MR., MRS. AND 
MISS.—Tho not directly pertaining to corres- 
pondence, there are some uses of these titles 
which are worthy our notice. 

To denote prominence.—As men rise to dis- 
tinction, all their titles are often dropped, and 
the plain ‘Mr.’ used, which receives lustre from 
their own character and work, and becomes to 
them a sign of true nobility. Hence we say, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Chase, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Glad- 
stone; and other titles, such as senator, excel- 
lencv, or honorable, would not be so expressive 
of the high esteem and respect with which such 
men are regarded by the people. 

Mrs. and Miss are used in the same way to 
denote distinction; as, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Dick- 
inson. In speaking of persons of the very high- 
est distinction, all titles may be rejected; as for 
example, Shakespeare, Milton, Martin Luther 
and Daniel Webster, are most honored in their 
own illustratious names alone. 

It is presumptuous and disrespectful to muti- 
late and contract the names of prominent and 
elderly persons; as, ‘Andy Johnson, ‘Ben 
Wade, ‘Joe Johnston,’ etc. 

Three special uses of Mr.—t. Ifa person be 
the only one of the name in a certain place, or 
if his name be an unusual one, the title ‘Mr.’ 
may be prefixed to the family name alone; as, 
“Mr. Jones,’ ‘Mr. Thackeray.’ 

2. ‘Mr.’ is used among gentlemen meeting 
in a social, literary, or scientific way, in address- 
ing all their companions whether they have a 
professional title or not; as , ‘Mr. Evereit,’ ‘Mr. 
Bryant.’ This dropping of all other titles is due 
to the fact that on the floor of such assemblies 
all members are on an equality. 





3. ‘Mr.’ is often used before a professional 
or official title of prominent persons, as, ‘Mr. 
Senator, ‘Mr. President,’ etc. ‘Reverend’ is 
also similarly used, or with ‘The’, prefixed; as, 
‘The Rev. Dr. Smith,” ‘The Rev. Father 
3rown.’ The title ‘Rev.’ should never be used 
immediately before the surname. ‘Mrs.’ may 
also be used before a professional or official title 
in speaking of, or addressing married women; 
as, ‘Mrs. General Sheridan,’ ‘Mrs. Chief Justice 
Fuller.” 

PROFESSOR .—The title of professor may 
ke possessed by courtesy or right. It belongs 
of right to any one elected by the proper author- 
ities to a regular chair or professorship in an 
educational institution, organized with full de- 
partments and faculty, and conferring degrees 
under legal charter. 

Professor is now applied, however, to a sal- 
aried graduate actually employed in teaching, or 
whose duty it is to teach. The title is given, by 
courtesy, to scholars and scientists who have 
become noted as specialists in any department 
of knowledge, and to persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as educators. 

Abuse of the title—It is very common at the 
present day, for dancing masters, horse tamers, 
barbers, corn doctors, white washers and pre- 
tenders of all kinds, to assume the title of pro- 
fessor, with the view to appear, in the eves of 
the ignorant, of more importance than their 
calling or their attainments warrant. This ten- 
dency to bring an honorable title into contempt 
should be discouraged by all intelligent people. 
Professor, as well as other titles, should be used 
sparingly and with discrimination. 


Teacher: “Who was the first man?’ 

Little boy (at the rear of the class). 
Washington, ma’am.” 

“Why do you think he was the first man? 

“Because he was ‘first im war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

Another boy raises his hand. 

Teacher: “Well, Johnny, who do you think was 
the man?” 

Johnny: “Don’t know his name, but I know 
George Washington was not the first man.” 

“What makes you so positive?” 

“Well, my history says he married a widow, so 
there must have been a man ahead of him.”’—Ep- 
worth Herald. 
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Current LEvents. 
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Greece and The most amazing features of the 
the Bondholders, treaty of peace which the powers of 
Europe are trying to force upon poor Greece is the 
money feature. As one of the press correspondents 
put it, the German Emperor has converted the 
kingdom of Greece into “an asset of the Berlin and 
Frankfort Stock Exchanges.” German and Hebrew 
bankers have dictated the hard and heartless con- 
ditions of the treaty. They have made the powers 
agree that their bonds must be paid before Turkey 
evacuates Thessaly. The Turk wants to retain that 
rich and valuable province and he will do his level 
best to prevent the Greeks from paying the indem- 
nity. The speculators have taken control of Greek 
finances and they will exploit the treasury to suit 
themselves. This is a new departure in interna- 
tional affairs. The money lender has always been 
a power im politics, but this is the first time in the 
history of the world that bondholders have been al- 
lowed to name the conditions of peace. The Ger- 
man Einperor deiiberately forced the other powers 
of Europe to grant his subjects the right to name 
the terms of peace. These bondholders have six 
mighty nations at their backs to compel compliance 
with the conditions of the treaty. Turkey is ignor- 
ed and German bondholders put in their place. 
Lord Salisbury wished to have the powers guaran- 
tee the payment of the indemnity to Turkey, but 
Emperor William said the old debt must be in- 
cluded or there can be no peace. He drove the 
powers to the terms of his Jew bankers and now 
Greece is revolting against the terms of the bar- 
gain and sale. Poor little Greece is required to 
pay German bondholders $130,000,000 before she 
ean shake off her Turkish master. It would have 
been easy enough for Greece to have raised $20,000,- 
000 to pay the Turkish indemnity and get rid of the 
invaders, but the hard conditions imposed by the 
German Emperor in the interest of his stock gam- 
blers are enough to crush out the life of the nation. 
Certainly the German people cannot approve such 
a monstrous crime against liberty and free institu- 
tions. It looks as if the powers had consented to 
let the money sharks punish the Greeks for daring 
to befriend the oppressed Cretians. 





Austrian In no country in Europe is there 

Politics. found so much commotion as in Aus- 
tria. In that polyglot empire confusion confounded 
reigns. The struggle going on in Bohemia between 
the Germans and the Czhechs is spreading through- 
out the empire. The Germans in other parts of the 
country are taking up the quarrel of their fellow 
Germans in Bohemia. The Germans in Austria pro- 
per are a unit against the policy adopted by Count 
Badeni, Prime Minister of Austria. He has taken 
the side of the Czhechs and forbidden the Germans 


to hold public meetings for the purpose of protest- 
ing against the policy. A few days ago a stormy 
scene occurred in the Austrian Reichsrath which 
reminds one of the riots in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Paris. At Vienna a crowd of infuriated 
members of the Reichsrath gathered around Count 
Badeni in the Chamber of Deputies and denounced 
him and his policy in unmeasured terms and used 
insulting epithets. The upshot of the scene was a 
duel between Count Badeni and Herr Wollf, one of 
the Deputies. Count Badeni asked permission of 
the Emperor to challenge Herr Wollf and not only 
received permission, but even approval and encour- 
agement. The fight resulted in wounding the 
Count. He afterwards offered his resignation, but 
the Emperor declined to accept it. The divisions 
and the dissensions throughout the empire are so 
great that fears are entertained for the permanency 
of the government. A dozen or more different na- 
tionalities are clamoring for the right of 
self-government. The only bond that binds these 
wating factions together is their respect for and 
loyalty to their sovereign, Francis Joseph. He has 
been on the throne neariy 50 years and is now an 
old man. When he dies it is believed that the em- 
pire will drop to pieces. He has no suecessor in 
whom the people have confidence. The house of 
Hapsburg is in a bad way and it augurs ill for 
Austria, Socialism, anti-Semitism, capitalism and a 
score of other evils are rampant in Austria. The 
prospect is that there will be a dissolution of the 
Austria-Hungarian empire before many years. 
What will become of the fragments nobody can 
guess. How fortunate for America that her 45 
States are not 45 different nationalities! We have 
troubles enough without differences of language and 
religion and race. 
sialic came 

Southern There was never any good reason 

Cotton Mills. why the South should send its cotton 
to England or to New England to get it made into 
cloth. It has cost that section of the country bil- 
lions of dollars first to last to get its raw material 
manufactured. The plow and the loom — should 
stand side by side. Since the close of the Civil 
War the South has gradually turned its attention 
to the loom. All the conditions for manufacturing 
cotton yarns and cotton fabrics exist in every part 
of the South. The United States Commissioner of 
Labor has recently published facts and figures 
which show how remarkably the cotton spinning 
mills have multiplied in the South within the past 
few years. In the ten years between 1880 and 1890 
the increase in the number of spindles in the South 
was 150 per cent, while in the North during the 
same period the increase was but 24 per cent. Dur- 
ing the one decade the number of cotton factories 
in the South was nearly doubled and the number 
of employes was more than doubled. Since 1890 
the growth has been even greater than prior to 
that year. The secretary of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange says: 
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“The changes in percentages North and South 
during this period of eight years are strikingly sug- 
gestive. In 1890 76.7 per cent of our domestic con- 
sumption of raw cotton was North and 23.3 South. 
In 1897 638.4 was North and 36.6 was South. In 
other words, in the former period Northern con- 
sumption was 18 to 5, whereas to-day it is 18 to 10, 
the North standing to-day as it did in 1890 and the 
South having doubled.” 

This shows that more than one-third of the cot- 
ton mills of the country are im the South. The 
time is coming when Southern mills will enter into 
competition with those of England in supplying the 
cotton fabries of the world. The South has cheap 
labor, cheap fuel and cheap materials, and can 
beat the world in manufacturing cotton fabrics. 
Nothing is lacking but skilled labor and experience, 
but they will come with time. Already the South 
grows twice as much cotton as she did in the 
palmiest days of slavery. Slavery was a gigantic 
economic blunder. Free labor makes wealth and 
promotes Civilization. 


Hawaiian The Senate of the republic of Ha- 

Annexation. waii has unanimously ratified the 
annexation treaty negotiated at Washington last 
June. The Hawaiian Senate convened September 
8 and when it was called to order President Dole’s 
message urging ratification of the annexation 
treaty was read, as was also a protest from the 
Hawaiians who opposed the measure. President 
Dole laid before the Senate the facts connected 
with the treaty and transmitted the text of the 
same. He contended that the reasons which neces- 
sitated annexation four years ago still exist, and 
that subsequent events have emphasized their im- 
portance. The President informed the Senate that 
all Hawaiian laws and customs not inconsistent 
with the treaty under consideration would be pre- 
served and that therefore no injury could result 
from a sudden political change. The message and 
the text of the treaty were both referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for consideration. 
The committee the next day reported in favor of 
the measure and the following resolution was unan- 
jimously adopted: 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Republic of 
Hawaii, that the Senate hereby ratifies and ad- 
vises and consents to the ratification by the Presi- 
dent of the treaty between the Republic of Hawaii 
and the United States of America on the subject of 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States of America, concluded at Washington on 
June 16, 1897.” 

Then follows the treaty word for word and the 
protest of the Hawaiians. The Senate adjourned 
until March next, when it will meet in regular ses- 
sion. The Isuo, a Portuguese paper published in 
the interest of 5,000 Portuguese living on the 
islands, enters a vigorous protest against the ac- 
tion of the Senate. The native population is almost 





unanimously violently opposed to annexation. The 
opponents of the treaty are still actively engaged 
in efforts to defeat the scheme. Our jingo Senator 
Morgan of Alabama is in Hawaii trying to manu- 
facture sentiment in favor of the ratification of the 
treaty. The unanimous action of the Senate means 
simply that the Americans who rule the island by 
virtue of their superior intelligence and wealth 
have carried their point in spite of the protests of 
the natives. A wild story has been received here 
to the effect that 1,000 Japanese soldiers have been 
landed to prevent annexation. If Japanese news- 
papers reflect the sentiments of the Japanese peo- 
ple such stories have not the slightest foundation 
for their existence. They are manufactured for 
the sole purpose of exciting prejudice in the Unit- 
ed States, so as to justify hasty and rash action. 
The whole story was invented by some passengers 
on board the City of Pekin, who “observed the re- 
markably symmetrical movements of 174 Japanese 
steerage passengers who were disembarking” at 
Honolulu. When the City of Pekin landed at San 
Francisco the little squad of poor Japanese coolies 
had become veteran soldiers of the Mikado and 
had grown to a regiment of 1,000 men. “About 400 
veterans of the Japan-China war are expected upon 
the next steamer.” Our great metropolitan dailies 
with flaming headlines proclaim that the Mikado’s 
troops have been landed at Honolulu. It looks as 
if the father of lies had been let loose. 


The President’s ‘The public are still in the dark as to 
Cuban Policy. President McKinley’s Cuban policy. 
But there is every reason to believe that he has ma- 
tured a plan of some kind. The urgent demand of 
the people that he should recognize the Cubans as 
belligerents does not seem to have met with his ap- 
proval. It is much more probable that the Presi- 
dent iptends, in the interest of American commerce, 
and in behalf of suffering humanity, to end the war 
either by mediation or interference. There was 
bever any ground in our judgment, for recognizing 
the insurgents as belligerents. The situation in 
Cuba is very much what it was during General 
Grant’s administration. In 1874 and 1875 General 
Grant warned Spain that the war then going on with 
Cuba must be brought to an end, or else the United 
States would be compelled in the interest of their 
own citizens. to interfere. The war ended before 
our government took action. President Cleveland, 
in his last message to Congress, adopted the same 
policy, and emphatically notified Spain that unless 
the war ceased, the time would come when the 
United States would have to interpose. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s policy was exactly in the line of international 
law, and wholly within the rights of the American 
people. 
The war has gone on for ten months since Presi- 
dent Cleveland gave Spain to understand that the 
war could not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 
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Although there is no positive evidence that Presi 
dent MelKinley intends to make good Mr. Cleve 
land's threat, yet there is reason to believe that he 
is preparing to do so, In what form the interfer 
enee ean take place is a perplexing problem The 
Insurgents refuse all propositions except their ab 
solute independence The United States do not 
want to annex Cuba either by purchasing or eon 


quest Our black belt is already mueh wider than 


we would like to have if It does not seem prob 
able that the insurgents, unaided. will be able to 
gain their independenee, nor is it at all probable 
that Spain will be able to suppre the rebellion by 


foree of arms. But the American people, with one 
neeord, want the intolerable situation brought to oa 
speedy elose 
oe s00 

The Union The statement is made on what is re 

Pacific Debt. garded as the highest authority that 
President Meinley has aeeepted the settlement 
of the Union Paeifie Railroad debt, and that the 
government mortgage will be foreclosed, the road 


sold, and the company reorganized It is said that 
the announeement of the deeision will come in the 
form of an order for foreclosure ved by the 
President to the Seeretary of the Treasury. The 


agreement is the same whieh wa ubmitted to 
Congress by President Cleveland last January. The 
Reorganization Committee arres to bid for the 
rond the sum of S45, 754,050.00 The following is 
a summary of the debts 


The principal debt of the Union Pacifie to the 


United States was S35. 530.512 The interest paid 
by the government amounts to S30 058.803.11 The 
whole indebtedness on July 1, 1807, was STO404, 
105.11, rhe sinking fund of the Union Pacitie in 
the hands of the Treasurer of the United States on 
the same day was $17, 758,200.86 \fier deduet 
ing the sinking fund, which is an asset of the com 


pany in the hands of the United Sta for the pur 
pose of paying the debt of the Union Pacifie Rail 
road Company to the government um of S28, 
OLSS850.13, remains to be paid That is the only 
sum which the Fitzgerald reorganization committee, 
as it is known, will be required to pay the govern 
ment, 

The loss to the government is th 


tween the $58,000,000, whieh is the 


fference be 


amount due 


the government, in round number nd the Ss, 
000,000 and odd dollars, making a loss of nearly 
$25,000,000, in round numbers, according to the fig 


uring of the opponents of the argum« 
This compromise is thought to be the best ar 
rangement that could be mad | 


must either lose the $25,000,000, or els: 


Government 


ontrol and 


operate the road on its own account Public senti 
rship of rail 
roads, and that is sufficient reason for the Presi 


ment does not favor Government own: 


dent's declining to commit the Government to that 


policy. The reorganized company, will 


however, 


get possession of a property whieh they will caph 
talize at $256,000,000, Mor this enormous sum cof 
money they will expend but a little over $28,000, 
O00, 

The opponents of the compromise eontend that 
this settlement is a surrender of the Government 
toa rich syndicate. They claim that the Govern 
ment should not lose anything. The eapitalization 
at so large a sum shows that the company expects 
to realize big dividends, ‘lhe problem is not a 
Simple one, and it has vexed the country long 
enough 


_ eee see _ 


Missouri's The entire debt of the State of Migs- 

Finances. souri is something less than  $5,000,- 
OOO, whieh is funded at 384% per cent interest. Gov, 
Lon V. Stephens has received an offer from a syn- 
diente of New York capitalists to refund the entire 
debt at 8 per cent interest. The Governor is a 
practical business man of large experience, Te is 
considering the proposition, but it is probable that 
he will reject it, as the State is able to pay off its 
bonds that are now maturing. If the debt were re- 
funded the bonds would probably have to run a 
long term of years, As the State is not engaged in 
any: business that would make it profitable to ex- 
tend its eredit it is highly probable that the Gov: 
ernor will decline the offer. The proposition com- 
ing at this time shows beyond doubt that money 
is cheaper than it has been in the history of the 
world, ‘The time was when money brought 10 per 
cent in the West on perfectly good securities. In 
terest is falling gradually and all who have good 
securities to offer can now borrow money at very 
low rates of interest. Western farmers who have 
heretofore paid usurious rates of Interest cam now 
secure money at reasonable price 





e+ 00 


CURRENT 'TOPTICS 


1. (a) State briefly the conditions of the peace 
treaty agreed upon between Greece and Turkey; (b) 
What influence led Turkey to agree to this treaty? 


» 


2. (2) In what part of this country has business 
recently been disturbed by a great labor strike? (b) 
What laborers are affeeted, and what was the cause 
of the strike? 

3%. (2) What State officer will be elected att the 
general election of this State in November next? (b) 
What State officer will be chosen by the legislature 
of this State at its next regular session? 

1. (a) In what country have recent discoveries of 
gold been reported to have been found in rich de 
posits’ (b) State brietly the reports relating to these 
discover Cs, 

5. (2) What island has it been proposed to annex 
to this country: (b) What country has objected to 
such an annexation? 

6. What condition of affairs in India is receiving 
the attention of civilized nations? 
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CFRAMINATIONS 
lhe ‘ 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Mention three important powers of the govern- 
ment of this State. 

2, What is the oeeasion for a written constitu- 
tlon? 

3. Name four leading departments common to city 
governments, 

4. Some of the work of the legislature in this 
State is done by committees, What is the purpose 
of this’? 

5. (a) What is a writ of habeas corpus? (b) What 
does the national constitution declare in regard to 
this writ? 

6. (a) What is meant by an accessory to a crime? 
(b) In general how is an aceessory to a crime pun- 
ished ? 

7. (a) Who are entitled to take part in the organi- 
zation of the senate and assembly? (b) How is the 
validity of the election of members of the legisla- 
ture decided? 

8. State five restrictions placed upon congress by 
the constitution. 

9. (a) State the constitutional qualifications of 
members of the senate of the United States. (bh) 
What is their salary? 

10. (a) What is a capital offense? (b) State two 
rights which the constitution guarantees to accused 
persons, 


ANSWERS. 

1. Appointing power. Veto power.  Pardoning 
power, 

2. It gives greater stability to the government. It 
is the authority in the settlement of disputed ques- 
tions, 

8. Board of aldermen, board of education, police 
department, board of health. 

4. To expedite work. 

+ It is a writ granted to a person by which he can 
have an immediate hearing. The privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it. 

6. One who aids in the commission of a crime or 
who knows of a crime and keeps such information 
to himself. 

7. (a) The duly elected members. (b) By vote of 
the members. 

8 The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
hot be suspended unless when, in case of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it. No 
bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall , be 
passed. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. No title of nobility shall 


be granted by the United States. No money shall 
be drawn by the treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, , 

9. They must be 30 years of age and citizens of 
the United States for nine years, and inhabitants 
of the State from which elected; $5,000 and 20 cents 





per mile. 
10. (a) Murder and treason. (b) The right of 
prompt trial and of counsel to defend him. 


GRAMMAR. 


1 Every productive occupation which adds any- 
‘ 


2 thing to the capital of mankind, if followed assid- 
> uously with a desire to understand everything 


4 connected with it, is an ascending stair, whose- 
5 summit is nowhere, and from the ascending steps 
6 of which the horizon of knowledge perpetually 
7 enlarges.—James Anthony Froude. 

The first six questions refer to the above selec- 
tion. 

1. Classify according to note 1 the following 
Clauses: (a) Occupation is stair (ines 1-4); (b) which 
adds (line 1); (¢) if followed dine 2). 

2. Give (a) four modifiers of stair (ine 4); (b) two 
modifiers of enlarges (line 7). 

3. Select (a) a participle; (b) an infinitive; and 
state what each modifies. 

4. Give syntax of (a) occupation (ine 1); (b) stair 
(line 4); (¢) horizon (line 6). 

5. Parse which (ine 6). 

6. Parse and dine 5), ascending (ine 5). 

7. Decline (a) who, and (b) which. 

8. Give an example of (a) regular; (b) irregular 
comparison of adjectives. 

9. Conjugate the past perfect tense of the verb 
sit in the indicative mood. 

10. Give an example of a clause used as (a) sub- 
ject of a finitive verb: (b) object of a transitive 
verb. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Principal; (b) subordinate adjective: (c) 
subordinate adverbial. 

2. (a) An, ascending, whose, of which; (b) per- 
petually, horizon. 

3. (a) Connected in line + modifies everything; (b) 
to understand in line 3 modifies desire. 

4. (a) Nominative case, subject of is in line 4; (b) 
predicate noun used as a complement with the copu- 
lative verb is; (¢) subject of enlarges in line 7. 

5. Relative pronoun, third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, objective case, object of prepo- 
sition of. 

6. (a) Copulative conjunction connects occupation 
is stair with horizon enlarges; (b) participial adjec- 
tive modifies steps. 

7. (a) Who, whose, whom; which, whose, which. 

8. (a) Fair, fairer, fairest; good, better, best. 

9. I had sat, thou hadst sat, we had sat; we had, 
you had, they had sat. 

10. (a) What his decision will be is uncertain; (b) 
Remember what has been done for you. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND LWYGIENIS 


lL. Mention the two classes of movable joints rep 
resented at the extremities of the femur 


2. Compare a child with an aged person with ref 


erence to (a) average temperature of body; Cb) ra- 


pidity of pulse; (ce) rate of respiration 
3. What is the function of (a) the eilia in the alr 
passage of the lungs; db) the villl in the lining of 


the [nbestines, 

{. The red corpuscles are called irriers.” What 
do they carry Gi) before they pass through the capil 
laries of the larger clreulation: (b) after? 

» State how it is possible for the physician to de 
termine (a) the strengths Cb) the rapidity; and (e) 
the regularity of the heart's aetion 

(. Mention a poisonous substance excreted by (a) 
the kidneys; (b) the lungs, 


« Why is shallow breathing conducive to weak 
lugs 

S. Why should a person in poor health refrain 
from taking a cold bath when overheated”? 


Mention (a) three processe nh the progress of 
nutrition performed by menns of involuntary mus 
cles; (b) one by voluntary muse 

10. Athletes in tratning are generally required to 
refrain from the use of 


Meoholl ly Verures, Ix 
plain 


ANSWERS 


1. Ball and socket and hinge 
» 


=. (2) Higher in the child: (b) n 
child; (e) oftener in the child. 


rapld in the 


3. a) To cateh the dust and prevent its entering 
the lungs; (b) for absorbing the nuts 


of the food, 


tious portions 


f. (2) Oxygen to all parts of the body; (b) ear 
bonic acid gas. 

> All three are determined by the action of the 
pulse, which is most easily examined at the wrist. 


& Gd) Urie acid: (b) carbonic acid gas 

7. In shallow breathing only a portion of the lungs 
is used. The unused portions gradually lose their 
strength from lack of use. 

&. Because it is liable to produce chills and con 
gestion. 

% (2) The tlow of the saliva; muscular action of 
the stomach; the absorption of the food by the villi: 
(b) mastication, 

10, Because they are believed to interfere with 
the best physical development. 


GEOG RAPHY—QUESTIONS., 

1, What causes determine the width of the torrid 
zone? 

2. Compare the climate of southern Alaska with 
that of Labrador. Give reasons for the answer. 

3. Egypt is almost rainless, yet in the valley of 
the Nile it is one of the most productive districts 
in the world. Explain. 





4. In what country and on or near what water jg 
each of the following cities: (a) Vienna; (b) Athens; 
(c) Madras; (d) Montevideo? 

5. Locate the following and state for what each 
is noted: (a) Mt. Ktna; (b) the Sea of Galilee; (¢ 
Richmond. 

G What river on the boundary between (a) Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey; (b) Vermont and New 
Itampshire; (©) Europe and Asia; (d) the United 
States and Mexico? 

7. Mention an important possession of Holland in 
(a) the West Indies; (b) the East Indies. 

S Deseribe (giving source, course and the body of 
water to which it is tributary) the Mohawk river 
and mention an important historical event assocl- 
ated with it. 

9, Mention a natural cause that has contributed 
to the growth of each of the following cities; (a) 

taltimore: (b) San Francisco; (c) Rochester; (d) 
Syracuse, 

10. Mention an important export of (a) the Ber- 


muda Islands; (b) Trinidad; (¢) Jamaica. 


ANSWERS. 

1. The inclination of the earth’s axis, the rotation 
of the earth on its axis and the revolution of the 
earth around the sun. 

2 ‘The climate of southern Alaska is much warmn- 
er than that of Labrador. There is also a much 
vreater rainfall in southern Alaska. The chief rea- 
son is the great Japan current of warm = ‘water 
which flows against the Alaskan coast and the 
warn winds which accompany i. 

3. Its prdouctiveness is caused by the annual 
overtlow of the Nile river, which is at its height in 
September and October. 

t. (a) Vienna is in Austria on the Danube; (b) 
Athens is in Greece near the Gulf of Aegina; (¢) 
Madras is in India near the Bay of Bengal; (d) 
Montevideo is in Uruguay, 8, A., near the Rio de la 
Plata. 

Dh. (a) Mt. Etna is the chief mountain in Sicily 
and the higest voleano in Europe; (b) Sea of Galilee 
is in Palestine and is noted for its Bible history; 
(c) Richmond {ts in Virginia and is noted for having 
been the capital of the Southern Confederacy. 

6. (a) Delaware river; (b) Connecticut river; (¢) 
Ural river; (d) Rio Grande. 

7. (a) Curacao; (b) Java. 

&. The Mohawk river rises in Oneida county and 
flows east into the Hudson river. <A bitter struggle 
with the Indians. 

9. (a) Baltimore, oyster beds; (b) San Francisco, 
its magniticent harbor; (c) Rochester, its water pow- 
er; (d) Syracuse, the salt industry. 

10. (a) Onions; (b) asphalt, used in paving streets; 
(c) coffee, sugar, fruits, dye woods, ete. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
1. Explain a method of teaching divisions of frac- 
tions. 


» 


2. The number of decimal places in a product is 
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equal to the sum of the decimal places in the fac- 
tors. Describe a method of teaching this fact. 

8. If 3% of a yard of cloth cost 21 cents, what is 
the price per yard’ Give a method of teaching the 
analysis of the above example. 

4, State two special objects to be attained in 
teaching mental arithmetic. 

5. Distinguish between the synthetic and analytic 
methods of teaching geography. 

5. (a) What should be the average temperature of 
the school room’? (by) About how many cubic feet 
of air space should there be to each pupil? 

7. As soon as pupils have mastered the rudiments 
of reading, what is the chief purpose of teaching 
reading? 

8. Name three books of general literature suita- 
ble for reading to pupils of primary grade. 

9, Name two methods commonly employed in 
teaching beginners to read, and state the special 
advantages of each. 

10. (a) Illustrate by a single sentence the need of 
pronouns, both personal and relative; (b) in what 
order should the following parts of speech be 
taught: Preposition, pronoun, participle, noun, 
verl? 





ANSWERS. 

1. Use concrete units. Divide the units into the 
number of parts represented by the fractions you 
wish to use. Illustrate the division by using the 
paris, 

2. Perform the operation, as in simple mumbers; 
also multiply the integral parts together, and the 
decimal parts together. ‘The results will show the 
fact. 

3. If 34 of a yard of cloth costs 21 cents, ¥% will 
cost one-third of 21 cents, or 7 cents. Five-fifths 
will cost five times 7 cents, or 35 cents. 

4. Cultivate reasoning powers to acquire accuracy 
and speed. 

5. The synthetic method begins with the minor 
facts and by additions builds up the geography of 
the world. The analytic method starts with the 
world as a whole and proceeds to work out the de- 
tails. 

6. (a) 70°; (b) the more the better; not less than 
400. 

7. To enable them to grasp the thought of the au- 
thor correctly and quickly. 

8. The Boyhood of Lincoln; Zigzag Journeys; Sto- 
ries by Charles Lamb. 

9. Word method saves much time. Phonic meth- 
od is especially valuable in pronunciation and vocal 
drill. 

10. (a) IT saw the man who returned from Klon- 
dike recently; (b) Noun, verb, preposition, pronoun, 
participle. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. What special act of discovery or conquest was 
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achieved by each of the following: Pizarro, Menen- 
dez, Cortez, Balboa? Answer three only, 

2. The governors of New York may be classified 
as Dutch, English and American. Mention a gov- 
ernor of each class. (Governors since 1860 not to 
be considered.) 

3. What was the cause of the French and Indian 
war’ 

4. Name (a) three leading English generals and (b) 
three American generals (besides Washington), of 
the revolution. 

5. What was notable about the inauguration of 
Jefferson as to (a) the city in which it took place; 
(b) the character of the ceremonies? 

6. Give a short account of Scott’s invasion of 

Mexico, noting (a) the point of entrance; (b) the 
general direction of march; (c) his objective point; 
id) the result of the expedition on the course of the 
war. 
7. Of the States west of the Mississippi admitted 
to the union previous to the civil war, name (a) 
two slave States; (b) two free States; (c) name a ter- 
ritory, the admission of which with or without 
slavery, was still pending. 

8. (a) What was one of the leading principles or 
legislative acts of the Whig party? (b) mention a 
president or candidate for the presidency of that 
party. 

9. (a) Explain the meaning of the term drafting 
in connection with the affairs of war; (b) at what 
period in the civil war was the draft resorted to? 

10. Classify as statesman, inventor or man of let- 
ters each of the following: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Thomas Edison, William M. Evarts, Edgar A. Poe, 
Charlies Sumner. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Pizarro, conqueror of Peru; Menendez, founder 
of St. Augustine, Fla., 1565, first Spanish settle- 
ment; Cortez, conquest of Mexico; Balboa, discov- 
ery of Pacific ocean. 

2. Dutch, Peter Stuyvesant; English, Sir Edmund 
Andros; American, DeWitt Clinton. 

3. The natural enmity of England and France and 
the desire of each for supremacy in America. 

4. (a) Burgoyne, Clinton, Cornwallis; (b) Gates, 
Schuyler, Lee. 

5. (a) Jefferson was the first president to be in- 
augurated in Washington; (b) simplicity. 

6. (a) Vera Cruz; (b) westward; (c) City of Mex- 
ico; (d) terminated the war. 

7. (a) Arkansas and Texas; (b) California and 
Nebraska; (c) New Mexico. 

8. (a) Protective tariff; (b) Gen. Harrison. 

9. (a) The drawing of names by lot: those whose 
names were drawn being compelled to render mil- 
itary service or procure a substitute; (b) in 1865. 

10. Ralph Waldo Emerson, man of letters; Thom- 
as Edison, inventor; Wm. M. Evarts, statesman; 
Edgar A. Poe, man of letters; Charles Sumner, 
statesman. 
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STUDY OF 


1. Parts of body, 


“af 
lh 


hadls 


Bites 


1. Head: Bill} oupper mandible and lower mandi 
ble, forehead, erown, bind head, nape, throat, ears 
chin, nostrils, 

2. Body: Back, rump, upper tail coverts, tall, un 
der tail coverts, abdomen, breast 

8. Wings: Primaries or hand, secondaries or fore 
arm, tertinries or arm, false wing or thumb, great 
er middle and small wing covert 

Legs: Femur, tarsus, metatursu hind toe, inner 
or second toe, outer or front toe, middle or third 
toe, 

© Environment: Air, aerial: earth, terrestinl; wa 
ter, aquatic, 

% Adaptation of structure to food getting.— Birds 
of prey, climbers, flyers, seratehe: SWihmmers, 
waders, divers, 

1. Relation of color to nesting habits Dull color 
and open nests; brilliant color and coneealed nests 

fh Compare nests: Location, material, size, strue 
ture, 

6. Compare food: Manner of securing, character 
ties, 

7 Care and rearing of young 

S. Emphasize beauty, song, use; kindness to birds, 

% Compare likeness and difference ino structure, 


abits and usefulness 


School 


HOW TO CREACHE THE PP 


& Develop the 
1. The book 


iden, 


son the desk, 


2. The boy is in the school 

3. Love in a cottage 

1, The tree was struck by lightn 
First Detinit 

A preposition is a word wl 

lation between two nouns 

Il. Derivation 

Pre before; positus— placed 

The preposition ts placed bet 


Exceptions 

1, Whom was 

2. What 

3. What did you do that for 
Second Detit 


A preposition is a 


this done by 


was he after? 


word plac 


pronoun), and which expresses 


noun and another 
‘ninent, 
mouse is in 


tween that 
lil. Gover 


1. The the « 





ige 


Kt 


Record 


POSTTION 
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esses SOME 


noun 


nu noun 
relation 


re 
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2. The cat is under the table, 

%. dle kilied the man with a sword 
Prepositions govern nouns in the objective case 
IV. Classifiention, 

1. Phace, 

(a) Rest im oat, by, in, out, 

(hb) Motion to, from, into 

2. Time. 

(a) Duration pending, during. 

(bb) Past -sinee, from. 

(co) Presemt-—at, in. 

(ld) future till, unto, 

3. Causality, 

(2) Motive-—-from, for. 

(hb) Agent or instrument--by, with. 


inal Definition, 


Prepositions are words placed before nouns © or 
pronouns to show some relation of time, place or 
emusality, 

KACIIING. 

1. Show a book. Class to uame it. Point to a 
desk. Class to name this. No connection or rela- 
tion between them obvious to the class at present, 
Now place the book on the desk. Any connection 
or relation between them now’ ‘The word on ex- 


presses this relation. 


Strengthen the idea by shifting the p 


osition of the 


book, 

1. Place the book under the desk 

2. Place the book far from the desk. 

&. Place the book near the desk 

In each case the class is to point out the relation 
between the book and the desk, 

Then they might point out the word in each case 
expressing the relations between the various nouns 
in sentenees 2.5 and 4. 

Il. Give the derivation of the word 

By reference to the examples, show that the word 
is placed before the noun or pronoun, 

Ask for any exceptions, and give them, if neces 
SAary Phe exceptions are not bad grammar, but 
bad composition, Tlave them given in an improved 
form, e. 2. by, whom, ete. 

Ill. Write these sentences on the blackboard and 
let the class pick out all the nouns. In the first 
sentence, ask the ease of “mouse” and “cage.” 
Cage is objective by “in.” Similarly, table is ob 
jective by “under:" sword is objective by “with.” 

Then prepositions govern in the objective case, 

IV. Write on the blackboard the following sen 
teneeos 

Place 

1. We sits in the chair; i. e.. he rests in the chair. 

2. This hangs out of the window: e., rests out 
of the window. 

8. He is at school now; i. e., he rests or remains 
ai school, 

Write on the blackboard: 

Motion 

1. He goes to London. Motion—to London. 

2. Ile comes from school, Motion—from school. 
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3, They walk up the hill. Motion—up the hill, 
etc. 

Time and Causality—Deal with these in the same 
ways aS with place and motion. 

The final definition should now be given, written 
on their Shates, and committed to memory. 
Exercises should follow as usual. Garlick’s New 
Manual of Method.—Rocky Mountain Educator. 


GEOGRAPHY—EIGHTEH YEAR. 
During October make a careful study of British 
Isles, Norway and Sweden, Denmark and Holland. 
Great Britain and Ireland are more closely re- 
lated to Americans and should be better known 
than any of the other European countries. Use the 
following outline: 


{ Boundary, 

| Area, 

Government. 

( Mizen Head, 
Sperm Head, 
Land’s End, 
Flamborough Head, 
| Wrath, 


CRD OB cscce. anees 


Malin Head, 
Clear, 
Grampian, 
| Cheviot Hills, 
\ Cambrian Hill, 
| Ben Nevis. 
( Man, 
Hebrides, 
Orkney, 
Islands.......... { Shetland, 
; Channel, 
| Wight, 
RIG cccaceeceteses J North, 
\ Irish, 
( Galway, 
| ——— - 
: | Firth of Clyde, 
Bay a.cccececscees { Murray Firth, 
| Firth of Forth, 
| Cardigan, 
(St. George’s, 
; | North, 
SER TEB ccccccecsce { Dover, 
| English, 
| | Bristol. 
( Thames, 
| Severn, 
| p: } Mersey, 
| RIVETS server 4 Clyde, 
| ; Shannon, 
| | Tweed. 
( London, 
Liverpool, 
Manchester, 
Birmingham, 
| Merthyr Tydvil, 
CRABB. ciser sexeee { Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, 
Dundee. 
Dublin, 
Belfast, 
\ Cork. 
( Vegetable, 
Products........ 4 Animal, 
\ Mineral. 


\ Objects of Interest. 


Mountains.... 


Great Britain 
and { 
Ireland. 
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Make an outlize for Norway and Sweden, similar 
to the one above. 


SUGGESTIVE KEY-WORDS ON GREAT BRITAIN. 
1. The Wash. 11. Mistress of the Seas. 


2. ‘‘Bard of Avon.”’ 12. Noted Colleges. 

83. Eddystone Lighthouse. 13. Poet Laureate. 

4, Cornwall. 14. “Garden of England.” 
5. Heligoland. 15. “City of Masts. 

6. ‘*The Blind Poet.’ 16. The Devil’s Wall: 

7. The Goodwin Sands. 17. The Tower. 

8. Stonehenge. 18. Land Owners. 

9. Royal Observatory. 19. Yule Log. 

10. Bank of England. 20. Mistletoe Bough. 


Continue these at pleasure. Use these a few at 
a time until a minute’s talk can be made of each, or 
at least the what, where and why. 

1. What nations have lived in England? 

2. For what is the Isle of Wight noted? The 
Channel Isles? 

3. Describe the English flag. 

4. What city is noted for cutlery? What for 
watches? What for hardware? What for com 
merce? What as a seaside resort? 

5. What is meant by home rule? 

6. What country saves its canceled postage 
stamps? 

7. List the English rulers who were connected 
with United States history. 

8 Who was the “Bard of Olney?’ 

9. What is the English national flower? 

10. Who were the Druids? 

11. What city is noted for fogs? Why? 

12. What was the Magna Charta? 

13. What trouble now exists between England 
and the United States? 

14, What plants native of England? 

15. Where is Westminster Abbey? For what 
noted? 

16. Who was Lord Beaconsfield? 

17. How long has Queen Victoria reigned® 

18. What is meant by “Johnny Bull?’ 

19. What are the characteristics of an English- 
man? 

20. What salary does the Queen receive? 

Windermere is the largest lake of England—10% 
miles long by about 2 wide. 

The anchorage ground near the opening of Dover 
Strait into the North Sea is called The Downs. 

The famous South Downs, 50 miles long by 5 or 
6 miles wide, are celebrated for their sheep pas 
tures. 

The Naval Academy of England is at Portsmoutb 
and the Military Academy is at Woolwich. 

The Thames River is navigable to London for 
ships of largest size. 

The crown jewels of England are kept inclosed 
in an immense glass case in the Tower of London. 
The most remarkable stone is the kohinoor, or 
mountain of light, obtained from India; weight 186 
carats. Its value is nearly $500,000.—Adapted from 
School News. 
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ELEMENTARY PILYSIOLOGY, 

The topics to be studied during October as given 
in the course of study are (a) the heart and blood 
vessels, and (b) the blood and its work. 

If your school is supplied with physiological 
charts, judiciously use them for all they are worth. 
If you are not furnished charts, make your own 
drawings upon the blackboard, and the chances are 
that your pupils will get more out of the study of 
physiology than the school that has a $35 ‘“Anatom- 
ical Study.” It is our candid opinion that large 
sums of money have been injudiciously expended 
for “Anatomical Studies.” It is true that sueh 
charts can be used to advantage, but in many 
schools having such charts, the teacher depends 
entirely upon the chart to “help him out” in the 
recitation, and makes no preparation beforehand. 

In order to teach our pupils we must be interest- 
ed in the subject to be taught, we must study it, 
we must manifest the spirit of a learner, Having 
pupils gaze at gaudily colored charts may hold their 
attention for a short time, but the study of physi 
ology means much more than this. Let there be an 
earnest, intelligent teacher and a class of studious 
pupils, and physiology will be successfully taught 
even if the school is not supplied with an expen 
sive set of charts. 

In the study of the blood vessels secure the heart 
of a beef and have pupils carefully examine it. No- 
tice the chambers, the thickness of 
valves, ete. 


the walls, the 


Heart 
Arteries 
Veins 
Capillaries 


Organs of Circulation 


As terms are given, build up a brace outline 
which may be used afterward for a review of the 
subject. 





ees Right 
1, Auricles... Left 
" 3 9.. / Right 
2. Ventricles \ Left 
RAPER, i005. Tricuspid 
3, Valves...... < Mitral 
( Semi-luner 
4, Pericardium 
| 5. Endocardium 
The Heart ‘ 
Systole 
Movements { ~ tne 


1, Deadens nerves which 
Effects of control its movements 
Alcohol..... J 2, Overworks 
3. Changes muscular tissue 
to fat 


Plasma—Fibrin 


{f Red 
*\ White 


Composit’n 
| Corpuscles.... 
\ Uses 


f Puimonic 


Circulation | Systemic 





(1, By exercise 
| By bathing 
Keep the blood pure..... ; 3. By use of wholesome 
| foods 
(4, By eating in moderation 
Have pupils give the structure and the function 


Co RO 


of each of above organs. 

lDifference between arterial and venous blood: 

1. Arterial blood has more oxygen than has ye- 
nous blood. 

2. Venous blood has more carbonic acid than has 
arterial blood. 

3. Arterial blood parts with its oxygen in the cap- 
illaries. Venous blood parts with its carbonic 
acid in the lungs. 

4. Arterial blood is of a bright searlet color. Ve- 
nous blood is of a darker, nearly purple color. 

Pupils should be taught how to stop the flow of 
blood when an artery is wounded; also when a vein 
is wounded. 

Tie @ knot in a handkerchief and tie it loosely 
around the arm of one of your pupils. Place the 
knot over an artery that is supposed to be cut. Put 
a stick under the handkerchief and show pupils 
how easy it is to tighten the handkerchief by twist- 
ing it with the stick. This information may be 
the means of saving some one’s life. 

Pupils should be able to trace the blood through 
the pulmonic circulation, also through the systemic 
circulation, 

Encourage pupils to read the different text books 
at their command on physiology; much valuable in- 
formation may be obtained from cyclopedias also. 
A few queer queries given occasionally will in- 
crease the interest in this study. About five ques- 
tions similar to the following might be placed on 
the blackboard on Monday morning to be answered 
on Friday evening. 

18. What may be learned by feeling the pulse? 

19. What is meant by the name “smoker’s heart?” 

20. How much blood is there in the body of a 
man? 

21. What part of the blood is water? 

22. What part of the weight of the body is blood? 
23. In what parts of the body can no blood be 
found? 

24. How are the parts of the body which contain 
no blood nourished? 

25. In what ratio should the white corpuscles of 
the blood be to the red ones? 

26. What amount of blood does each of the ven- 
tricles hold? 

27. Does the heart rest? If so, how long each 
day? 

28. How rapid is the circulation? 

29. How much work does the heart do in twenty- 
four hours? 

30. What amount of blood does the heart move in 
minute? 


= 


31. What is transfusion? 

32. What is the weight of the heart? 

33. What is the thickness of the wall of the right 
ventricle? Of the left ventricle? 

34. What is the size of the opening between the 
left auricle and the left ventricle? 


—_— 6. ho a 
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35. Why does the blood flow more slowly in the 
capillaries than in the arteries? 

36. What artery carries venous blood, and what 
yeins carry arterial blood? 

37. Why was the name artery applied to one class 
of the blood vessels? 

38. With one exception the veins carry the blood 
to the heart. What is the exception? 

39. Why does a small wound cause the whale to 
bleed to death? 

40. By whom was the circulation of the blood dis- 
covered? 

ANSWERS TO ABOVE QUERIES. 

18. By feeling the pulse we may learn—(a) How 
fast the heart beats. If we have a fever, it beats 
too fast. In some sicknesses it beats too slowly. 
(b) How strongly it beats. If the heart is strong 
the puise will be strong. If the heart is weak, the 
pulse will be weak.—Smith. 

19. When a doctor says that Mr. A. or Mr. B. has a 
“smoker’s heart,’ he means that he has got his 
heart into an unsteady state by smoking or chewing 
tobacco.—Smith. 

20. A man has in his body about six or eight 
quarts of blood—not quite an ordinary wooden pail 
full. A man cannot lose more than half his blood 
and live.—Smith. 

21. Nearly four-fifths of the blood is water. 
Smith. 

22. About one-twelfth of the weight of the body 
is composed of blood. : 

23. There are certain portions of the body in 
which we can find no blood; namely, the hard 
parts of the teeth, the hair, the nails, the outer 
layer of the skin, some parts of the eye, and most 
of the cartilages.—Stowell. _ 

24. These are nourished by fluids which soak 
through from the blood-vessels.—Stowell. 

25. There ought to be only one white corpuscle 
to about three hundred red ones. When persons 
become weak and pale, the microscope shows that 
their blood has in it too many of the white cor- 
puscles, and not enough of the red.—Stowell, 

26. Each ventricle holds from four to six ounces 
of blood.—Stowell. To give pupils a better idea of 
this, it will be well to get a four-ounce bottle. which 
may be secured at any drug store for a trifle. 

27. All the tissues of the body must have rest, so 
the heart has its time to rest; for after a part has 
contracted, there is a slight pause before it eon- 
tracts again. This time seems short, yet when all 
these short periods of rest are put together they 
amount to between six and eight hours of each 
day.—Stowell. 

28. The heart contracts with such force and fre- 
quency that a quantity of blood can leave it and go 
to the most distant parts of the body and get back 
again to its starting-place in less than half a min- 
ute.—Stowell. 

29. In twenty-four hours the heart does as much 


work as a man would do lifting stones enough to 
weigh more than one hundred twenty tons.—Kel- 
logg. 

30. The amount of blood which the heart moves 
is estimated at eighteen pounds per minute.—Jo- 
honnot. 


31. People near to death from loss of blood have 
sometimes been restored by throwing into their 
veins blood drawn from another person. This is 
‘alled transfusion. It is a delicate and dangerous 
operation, and not often useful.—Smith. 

32. The heart is about as large as the fist and 
weighs from eight to twelve ounces.—Smith. 

33. The wall of the right ventricle is about a 
sixth of an inch thick. That of the left ventricle 
is half an inch thick.—Smith. 

34. The opening between the left auricle and left 
ventricle is an inch in diameter, and is closed by the 
mitral valve.—Smith. 

35. The blood fiows in the large arteries much 
more rapidly than in the small ones. Its flow in 
the veins is slower than in the arteries. It is slow- 
est of all in the capillaries. This is for the same 
reason for which a stream flows more slowly when 
its channel is wide than when it is narrow. The 
capillaries are very small, but there are so many 
of them that their blood-channel is really wider. 
It is estimated that it is three hundred times as 
wide as the aorta.—Smith. 

36. The pulmonary artery is peculiar because it 
carries blue venous blood. The pulmonary veins 
earry red arterial blood. In these respects they 
are exceptions to the general rule.—Smith. 

37. Artery—Aer, air; and tereo, I contain—so 
named because alter ueath they contain air only, 
and hence the ancients supposed them to be air 
tubes leading through the body. 

38. There is one exception to the general course 
of the veins. The portal vein carries the blood 
from the digestive organs to the liver, where it is 
acted upon, thence poured into the ascending vena 
cava and goes back to tne heart.—Steele. 

39. As the deep-sea pressure would burst valves 
(in the blood vessels). the whale has none, hence a 
small wound by the harpoon causes him to bleed to 
death.—Mapother. 

40. The circulation of the blood was discovered 
by Harvey in 1619. For several years he did not 
dare to publish his belief. When it became known, 
he was bitterly persecuted, and his practice as a 
physician greatly decreased in consequence. He 
lived, however, to see his theory universally adopt- 
ed, and his name honored. Harvey is said to have 
declared that no man over forty years of age ac- 
cepted his views.—Steele.—School News. 





A bill is not a dun, it only states a condi- 
tion. Improved conditions help business, 
page 31. 
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A FEAST OF ALL NATIONS 


(For twelve children, each dressed in the 
the nation described.) 


costume 


‘Together: 
A feast, | have read, 
There was recently spread 
Where this novel arrangement existed; 
Kach fortunate guest, 
When his choice he expressed 
To his favorite dish was assisted 


First Child: 
Said Mikey Maguire, 
As he sat by the fire, 
“Faith, thin, but it's warmin’, the hate ts! 
An’ shure, for a parrty 
Av appetoite hearrty, 
There's nothin’ quite ayqual to praties!"’ 
Second Child: 
“Ach, Donner und Blitz!" 
Cried fat little Fritz, 
Regarding his neighbor so bony 
“Dot poy vas so droll! 
I vould give der whole bow! 
lor von leedle bite of bologny! 


Third Child: 
The fair Oumi San 
Waved her beautiful fan, 
As she smiled his enjoyment to see 
She would taste of no dish 
Save an entree of fish, 
But she never once stopped drinking tea. 


Fourth Child: 
In a serious mood 
Hans, the Eskimo, chewed 
Some strips of what might have been rubber; 
But when they inquired 
Whether aught he desired, 
He said he wished nothing but blubber 


Fifth Child: 
“Me velly honglee!"’ 
Said the guileless Chung Se 
With an evident yearning for rice 
He smiled and he sighed, 
And his chop sticks applied, 
And was ready for more in a trice 


Sixth Child: 
.s irissima mia!" 
Cried little Maria, 
“Dere's nossing zo lofely as dese! 
And she fondly surveyed, 
On the table displayed, 
Her beloved macaroni and cheese 


Seventh Child: 
“Aweel an’ aweel!" 
Said Jamie MacNeil, 
“O' whimseys an’ freaks there's a mony 
But naethin’ I know, 
Like the oatmeal I lo’e 
To make a braw lad an’ a bonny 


KMighth Child: 
, non,” eried Helene 
With a shrug of disdain 
| wish but a ‘morceau petit 
Nothing hot, ‘si vous plait 
hut some water ‘sucree,’ 
And a bonbon, ‘je vous remercie! 
Ninth Child: 
Mustapha, the bland 
With a wave of his hand, 
Declined to partake of the feast 
Till the coffee was served, 
When he visibly swerved, 
And drank twenty cups at the least 
Tenth Child 
Quoth brave Johnny Bull, 
With his mouth rather full, 
And his waist with a napkin begirt, 
Of dauinties the chief, 
Is the noble roast beef, 
With plum pudding, of course, for dessert."’ 
Kleventh Child:: 
‘Jes’ hab yo" own way,” 
Said George Washington Clay, 
An’ go ‘long wid dose ftibs yo's a tellun, 
Dar's nuffin lak dis,” 
And chuckling with bliss, 
Hie extinguished himself in a meton 
Twelfth Child: 
“Wall, mebbe you're right," 
Observed Jonathan Bright, 
With a wink of his merry young eye, 
“But for all you're so knowin’, 
The dish ain't a goin’ 
Can come up, IT reckon, to pie.” 
Margaret Johnson in “St. Nicholas.” 


A POSER IN ARITHMETIC, 


A Chinaman died leaving his property by swill to 
his three sons, as follows: 

“To Fueh-huen, the oldest, one-half thereof; to 
Nupin, his second son, one-third thereof, and to 
Ding-bat, his youngest, one-ninth thereof.” 

When the property was inventoried it was found 
to consist of nothing more nor less than 17 ele- 
phanmts, and it puzzled these three heirs how to di- 
vide the property according to the terms of the will 
Without chopping up 17 elephants and thereby seri- 
ously impairing their value. Finally they applied 
to a wise neighbor, Suenpunk, for advice. Suen- 
punk had an elephant of his own. He drove it into 
the yard with the seventeen and said: 

“Now we will suppose that your father left these 
1S elephants. Fuen-huen, take your half and de- 
part?” 

So IFuen-huen took nine elephants and went his 
way. 

“Now, Nupin,” said the wise man, “take your 
third and go.” 

So Nupin took six elephants and ‘traveled. 

“Now, Ding-bat,” said the wise man, “take your 
ninth and be gone.” 

So Ding-bat took two elephants and vamoosed. 


Then Suenpunk took his own elephant and drove 
him home again. 


Query: Was the propety divided according to the 
terms of the will?—Exchange 
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BE HAPPY. 
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Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 

Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 

, a a i greatest and most satisfactory re- 

sults in dyspepsia and general de- 

rangement of the cerebral and ner- 

vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 





is sweet and fair; : 
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Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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will tell you to seek elsewhere for the 
information you want.”—Exchange. 





A PUZZLE. 
I had three friends. I asked one day 
That they would dine with me; 
But when they came I found that they 
Were six instead of three. 


My good wife whispered, ‘We, 
But five can hope to dine. 
Send one away.”’ I did. The 
Remaining numbered nine, 


at best, 


rest 


“T too will go,’ the second cried. 
He left at once, and then, 

Although to count but eight I tried, 
There were remaining ten. 


“Go call them back,”’ my wife implored; 

“T fear the third may go, 

And leave behind, to share our board, 
Perhaps a score or so.” 





The second one then straight returned, 
As might have been expected; 

He with the ten, we quickly learned, 
Eleven made. Dejected. 


We saw the first returning; he, 
With all the rest turned round, 

And there, behold! were my friends three, 
Though six they still were found. 


(For those of you who yet may find, 
My riddle too complex, 

I'll say the friends I had in mind, 
Were “S’’ and“‘I”’ and‘‘X.’’) 


Ralph G. Taber, in St. Nicholas. 





We sell examination paper with name of 
school and your name printed on heading, 
Write for sample. 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep; I pray the Lord my 
sou. to keep,” prayed little Ruth Christensen on 
Friday night. She stopped and gasped for breath 
and her father tenderly raised the little burned and 
bruised body. 

“Now I lay me,” began the child again, and then 
her head dropped against her father’s arm and lit- 
tle Ruth was dead. 

“The bravest little soul that ever came to earth,” 
said her father, Andrew Christensen, that night. 

It was on Thursday she was hurt. With some of 
the neighbors’ children 5-year-old Ruth was playing 
around a bonfire across from her home, 617 North 
Fifty-third street, in Austin. The children were 
playing games around the fire and finally began 
jumping back and forth across the flames. The 
older boys went first and then the others followed. 


” 


Ruth came last. She ran 
and jumped as pluckily as the 
rest, but her strength was not 
equal to the task and she fell 
into the flames. Her light 
summer clothing was ablaze 
in a second and the child, 
scrambling from the fire, 
screamed for help. 

Her playmates, with the ex- 
ception of 10-year-old Charlie 
Olsen, fledinterror. With his 
bare hands Charlie beat at the 
? flames encircling poor little 

ee Ruth. His jacket caught fire 

and his hands were cruelly 

blisterea before Ruth’s father 

heard the screams of the chil- 

dren and ran to them. He threw a blanket about 

Ruth and smothered the flames that by thistime were 

leaping into the child’s face and weaving themselves 
into her hair. 

With Ruth being cared for, little Charlie Olsen 
thought of himself and tore off his blazing jacket, 
and then fainted as a neighbor came to help him. 

Little Ruth wa's carried home. The doctor found 
she was badly burned, but as she had inhaled none 
of the smoke or flame he thought she would live. 
She was so brave through it all that he could not 
see how it could be otherwise. 

Nothing is so painful as a burn, and yet the child 
lay while her wounds were being dressed with her 
teeth clinched, and only now and then did a sob 
escape her. She would, of her own accord, turn 
her body for the doctor so he could more easily ap- 
ply the dressing. 








On Friday night she told her father to hold her 
hands together. She wanted to pray, but was too 
weak to raise her arms. Her father clasped the 
childish hands together and then she prayed: 

“Jesus, bless the friends who love us, 
From us all evil keep; 

And let holy angels 
Watch us while we sleep.” 

And then she added: “God bless Ruth and make 
her a good girl for mamma and papa and Jesus’ 
sake. Amen.” 

Her father sat by through the evening. At 9 
o’clock she opened her eyes and asked her father 
to clasp her hands together again. Then she 
prayed: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep; 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

A convulsion of pain shook her. She tried to go 
on, but could not. Then she began again, “Now I 
lay me,” but her little hands came unclasped in 
spite of the big brown hands clasped over them. 
Little Ruth had died with her childish prayer on 
her lips. 

I went to see the family and to procure a photo- 
graph of little Ruth. The description is correct, 
excepting that little Charlie Olsen did not faint. 
He was burnt some, but stood it like a little man. 
Mr. Christensen, a carpenter, was working in the 
second story of a house near by and happened to 
see the child burning, though he did not know that 
the child was his little Ruth. He jumped out of 
the second story window and fell when he struck, 
but recovered and found near him an old bit of 
carpet, with which he ran and wrapped the child. 

“When she had finished her little prayer,” said 
her father, “her head fell off to one side like that 
of a little dead bird. We were not expecting it. 
The doctor said she would get well, but the shock 
was too great for her.” 

This touching story of little Ruth and brave Char- 
lie Olsen appeared in “The Interior,” and through 
the kindness of the business manager of that paper 
we are enabled to give a picture of little Ruth. This 
is a true incident and may be used to teach an im- 
portant lesson. We hope it will be read in many 
scheols, a warning given in regard to playing with 
fire, and instructions given so that in case of an 
accident the children will know what to do and not 
run screaming from the suffering one. 





Missouri schools have no excuse for not 
having first-class supplementary reading mat- 
ter. See the list in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
advertisement, page 4. 


Choice of 5 good books when renewing. 
See Business, page 31, 
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(RAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRRA, 
jy Fletcher Durell, Ph. D., and Ed- 
ward R. Robbins, A. B. R. L. My- 
es & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Mail- 
ng price SOc. Introduction price 
tHe. 

This new algebra is written in a 
gauner to make it both practical and 
It takes up principles in 
gstematic order and gives a common 


interesting. 


wnse reason for every step in the pro- 


es, Great care has been taken in 
vecting and grading the problems, 


The topography, press work and bind- 
ng is of the very highest order. 





YATURAL ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Jacques W. Red- 
way, I’. R. G. S. Linen, quarto, 144 
pages. With numerous maps and 
illustrations. Price 60c. American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This new geography is a noteworthy 
tok in itself and in what it repre- 
wits. In mechanical execution, print 
ud illustrations it represents the 
lighest type of school book making. 
Incontents, plan and treatment it rep- 
ments the latest methods in the 
tidy and teaching of geography in 
gue in the best schools and approv- 
tl by the best teachers. It is the lat- 
et geography published, and its pub- 
lshers and author have had opportun- 
ly to profit by the experience of 
achers of the new methods and to 
woid what have proved to be error. 
nits method of presenting and treat- 
lig the subject this geography follows 
tle recommendations of the Commit- 
te of Fifteen. The central idea of its 
teatnent is man, his history, cus- 
ms, industrious and geographic re- 
lations. This geography is not only 
lased on the correct principle, but it is 
jre-eminently a practical text book. 
lt treats the subject in a perfectly 
latural manner, keeping well within 
ihe range of the pupil’s comprehen- 
ten. The general treatment is well 
lalanced, the physiographic or de- 
‘ctiptive each receiving a proper place 
ind consideration. The pupil’s own 
‘ountry is presented early, and then 
other countries are studied in the or- 
der of their relations. We are glad to 








note that the old arbitrary division of 
the United States, based wholly on lo- 
cation, is subordinated to divisions ac- 
cording to elevation, climate and in- 


dustries. In Europe the divisions are 
according to racial lines—Germanic, 
Romanice and Sclavonic, ete. The 


maps are very fine and altogether this 
book is sure to become a great favor- 
ite with both teachers and pupils. 





THE 
Edward IL. 
Physics in 

pp. $1.40. 
lan Co. 


OUTLINE OF PHYSICS. By 
Nichols, Professor of 
Cornell University. 452 

New York: The Macmil- 


The subject of physics is one in 
which advancement is being made so 
rapidly that a text book issued even 
a few years ago is considerably be- 
hind the times. This excellent book is 
one of the products of the year 1897. 
It brings out many of the new fea- 
tures but especially illustrates the old 
by new and laboratory methods. It 
is a book for the working teacher with 
a working class. 





THE STORY OF JEAN VALJEAN. 


krom Victor Hugo’s “Les Misera- 
bles.” Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 
Boston and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 


Price 90c. 

There can be no more wholesome or 
effective way of eniarging the soul of 
youth at that peculiar age when all 
things seem possible because nothing 
is yet realized than to bring it, into 
sympathetic contact with a character 
so dynimic, and to place it under the 
spell of the strongest human ideas and 
sentiments mutually held in whole- 
some restraint, as in this character, 
one of the very greatest and noblest 
creations of modern fiction. Miss 
Wiltse has done well in selecting 
Jean Valjean for one of the classics 
for children, and so editing it as to 
bring out its central character. The 
press work, paper and binding is of 
that high class for which Ginn & Co. 
are just famous. 





A story is told of a governor general 
of India who one day missed his wife 
from the room, and said: “Where is 
Maria?” 

“Dear me, John,” said his_ sister, 
“you don’t seem happy if Maria is out 
of the room for an hour.” 

“I’m not,” he answered; “that’s why 
I married her.” 





RECENT 


ADOPTIONS 
RIVERSIDE 
SERIES. 

of Montana, 


OF THE 
LITERATURE 


The States Utah and 
Missouri, and the city of Baltimore 
have recently adopted this series for 
use in their schools. A new catalogue 
of the series, containing the table of 
contents of ail the 182 issues and oth- 
er valuable information, inciuding a 
grade card, which shows what bnum- 
bers have been chosen for the differ- 
ent grades of school work in twenty 
representative cities, may be had free 
on application to the publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Ce., Boston, New 
York and Chicago. With such an ar- 
ray of choice literature for supple- 
mentary reading there is no excuse 
for reading over again and again the 
same book, which to the child be- 
comes as dry as a last year’s almanac. 





The Atlantic Monthly, which has 
taken such a conspicuous part in edu- 
“ational discussion, presents in its Oc- 
tober number an article on the “Train- 
ing of Teachers,” by Frederick Burk of 
Clark University, in which a contrast 
is drawn between the old conception 
of childhood and the new conception. 
President Hall has declared that he 
has never seen a clearer statement of 
the distinctions between the new and 
the old in educational methods than 
Mr. Burk has made. Mr. Buri visit- 
ed, in the service of the Atiantic, the 
Normal schools of Massachusetts, to 
ascertain to what extent the princi- 
ples of modern psychology were ap- 
plied in the training of teachers. 


$100. $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleas- 
ed to learn that there is at least one 
dreaded disease that science has_ been 
able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh being a _ constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The pro- 
prietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CoO., 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose dis- 
c«ourses on “the Bible as literature” 
have recently attracted attention, is 
also known as the author of a series 
of illustrated commentaries on the 
New Testament for Christian workers 
which have met the unqualified ap- 
proval of his ministerial brethren, in- 
elnding Rev. Drs. R. S. Storrs, the late 
Howard Crosby, Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. To satisfy oneself as to the 
orthodox views of this eminent scholar 
and divine, one has but to glance at 
his “Commentary on The Acts,” now 
being studied by the Sunday-schools 
in the “International Lessons.’’—A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 

and all others inter- 
a in educational, 
ary 


TEACHERS, 2220s: 


work, should write for 1 titerar ment of Central 
University Correspondence School, reo courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D., ete, etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department, 
Address the secretary 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A HOOSIER IN HONDURAS #.,4S%e"s; 


travelin an almost unknown 
country—charming descriptions, apt illustra- 
tions—will please the children, instruct and 
amuse theteacher. Different from other books 
of course, being written by a Hoosier. Teach- 
ers wanted everywhere to take o:ders for this 
work. Many report from $1 to $3 profit for an 


evening’s work. Sample copy postpaid, paper, 
75 cts. ; 3 cloth, $1.50. ELDORADO PUB. CO., 
Box 211. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Physicians, Ministers, 








LAW 
DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
HUNTINGDON, TENN. 
Enter at anytime. Cheapest, Best and most 
thorough. Excellent faculty. 
ALFRED HOLBROOK, Chancellor. 
Address, JAS. H. LAND, Dean. 


—, 








NOW, RIGHT NOW. 


At the opening of school, get a copy of the 
“New Webster Dictionary and Complete Vest 
Pocket Library.’”’ Contains 45,800 words; Par- 
liamentary Rules; Short Cuts in Figures; Bus- 
iness and Social Forms; Literary Guide, etc., 
etc. 400,000 sold. Sample for 26 cents in stamps. 
Lively business for an agent in every school. 
Particulars free. Write to-dav. 

E. E. MILLS, Publisher, 
5146 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 1017 Scranton, Pa. 


$300. 
TEACHERS’ FREE COMPETITION. 


For complete analysis, parsing italicized 
words and punctuation of the following 
sentence, $300 in prizes will be given abso- 
lutely free. ‘‘As we were going to the Park 
by RailI said to my wife if opportunity offers 
let us return by Steamer on the River.” Send 
two-cent stamp for rules of competition. 

F. M. SHIPPEY, Waterloo, Iowa. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an tdea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “‘the beauty of sim- 
plicity.’”? One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceiv able ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
De scriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 











VISIBLE WRITING. 


Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed. 
Permanent Alignment. 
Only Automatic Tabulating Device. 
Key Board Marginal Release. 
Accurate Paper Feed. 
Powerful Manifolder. 
Instant Writing in Colors. 
Writing in Columns. 

The foregoing and many other labor saving 
features carefully described in catalogue, sent 
on application to FRANCIS A. SMITH, Gen. Agt.,; 

415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


$11.15 1.15 ewe sie 1 for 756¢. 
Gems of Vocal Music. 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS, 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only 1m this collection. It is won- 
derfully cheap, embracing, as it does, so great 
an amount of splendid music. both sacred and 
secular, 

No better collection of Songs can be obtain- 
ed for use in School entertainments the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 pages, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper covers. 
Price, 75c. By mail, post paid, 85c, 

Published by 


CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 
57 Washington Street, Chicago, I11. 


The Bliss——__, 
School of Electricity, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


The only institution teaching practical ele. 
trical engineering exclusively. Laboratory 
equipment excellent. Instruction the best, 
Course opeus October 1. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. 


THE 5 
LATEST 
ANT 





SONG DIAGONAL, 


For Public Schools and Sin 
‘asses. The best and cheapel 
song book published. Contains 
80 pages, (12 pages of rudiments 
and 68 pages of songs). Send1t 
cts. in stamps for SAMPLB BOOK. 
Address, 


The Armstutz Music Co., 


BLUFFTON, OHIO. 


KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Mail, 


Every ~ should know hov. 
oes Write for Free Particulars to 
W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥, 


°* REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers, 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes, 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Scrolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bric wm’ Anchors, ete, 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 Inches, 8c; + *; 4'5x6% Me; 
5'¢x7'4 80c; 7x9 50c. All be; autiful mene no two alike. 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 


Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Cards, 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 

Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 

Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free, 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA, 











The Texas Teacher Bareat 


HAS HAD 


EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE, 


It s the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S.A. 


Ss PEC lA L one Piet we. he 
an- 
NOTICE. (2° ihinois "ana have se 


cured as manager, Prof.T. 
H. Haney, well and favorably known to many 
readers of this paper. Mr. Haney will give par- 
ticular attention to our business in Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri and the neighboring States 
Only one fee is required for registration in both 
offices. Write to nearest office for circulars and 
blanks. THE HAZARD TFACHERS' AGENCY, 
established 1892, 742-34 Koston Block, Minnesp- 
olis Minn., and Atlan a. Ill. 













THE IDEAL CURREN! -EVEnTS WEEKL® 


Pp ihfyjonder 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history, 
making news of the w« orld logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder W:sthia ton, D C 
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). Send at$1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
LB BOOK, begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 
ic this Journal is published every month, and 
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RENEW ! 


RENEW !! 


RENEW !!b 

Many subscribers will find bills 
enclosed in this number of the 
JouRNAL. These bills tell you 
just the condition of your account 
on our books. We want to retain 
ail of our old subscribers and get 
many new ones. 

READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER— 
Good only until Nov. 15, 1897. 
Toevery old ornewsubscriber who 
sends one dollar for one year’s 
subscriptio 1 and 25 cents for post- 
age and packing, we will send one 
copy of either Brown’s Universal 
Question Book, advertised on page 
33; Roderick Hume (page 33); 
Evangeline (page 4), or Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching 
(page 33). REMEMBER, for only 
25 cents extra you may have your 
choice of any one of above books, 
postpaid. Remember also this is 
a SPECIAL offer and good only 
until Nov. 15th. 

This does not in any way inter- 
fere with the Bible Offer, page 2. 
That is a magnificent Bible. 
Everyone who has sent for it is 
more than pleased, they are de- 
lighted with it. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Read the description 
page 2. It will make a splendid 
Christmas gift. Now send in your 
own subscription and tell your 
friends of this offer, and then you 
will help 
BUSINESS. 





Wailace: “There is nothing like 
matrimony to make a man appreciate 
the value of money.” 

Ferry: “That’s so. A _ dollar a 
man gives to his wife does look bigger 
to him than any other dollar.” 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAV 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
Drggists refund the money ifit failsto Cure 5zc. 



















Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 





Standard 
of the U. S. Gov’t Printing 9 
the U. 8. Supreme © 





’ Supre 
“i Court, all the State Su- § 
reme Courts, andof near- & 

fy all the Schoolbooks. 


Warmily 
Commended 
by State Sepeaengonts 
of Schools, College Presi- 
dents, and other Educators 

ost without number. 


Invaluable 
in the household, and to 
the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self- 
educator. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE. 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The Chicago Times-Herald says:— 

Webster’s International Dictionary in its present 
form is absolute authority on everything pertaining 
to = Jangnage in tk Fa By Orne nye Soren a 
epy.¢é' 10} ° n e J 
appeal. Ttisas perfect as human effort and scholar- 
ship can make it.—Dec. 14, 189. 

GET THE BEST. 
$@™"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


VERTICAL 
WRITING 


HAS NOW BECOME SO POPULAR THAT 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
HAS BROUGHT OUT. 


= = +a all 


Three New Pens, 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE. 

No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. 
“ 670 66 ‘+ medium « 

se 6972 coarse ‘* 

THESE PENS 

are made with firm points, making a 
clear distinct outline without regard to 
shading, and have remarkable durabil- 
ity. If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become ac- 
quainted with their merits. 

They can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to procure 
in this way, please correspond direct 
with the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


26 JOHN STREET, 
Works, Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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WHI DDE N . S | (Especially 
Natural History) B 0 0 K S ; 


BEST BOOKS, AND FOR EVERYBODY. 

KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDBs. 

J, Trees; 2, Ferms; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles 
5, Moths; 6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies; each 
fully illustrated, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. 

“Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr.,16 mo $ 1 00 

Game Birds of America. By F. A. Bates. 1 (0 

Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale 7 50 

Ferns of No. America. By Eaton, 2 vols .. 40 00 

Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Col’dplates 2 00 

Mosses of No, America. By Lesquereux 4 00 

Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 375 

TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume 
of outdoor sketches. By Mr. William 
Sloane Kennedy. Finely Illustrated. 16 
__ rs : 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By S. F. 
Denton. With many perfect colered and 
plain plates. In 8 sections Each. $ 5 00 

Be Send for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 

History Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 


$ 1 50 


Bradlee Whidden, Pablisher, 18 arch St., Koston | 


WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 


ATA GLANCE 





AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


f.~ a 
i (a ~ _f oe. 
Oss 


Mi 

a 

Dy 
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Sos 


Are making and selling 
the best art tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of 
air, enabling the artist 
to do the best work 
cheaply rather than t 

do cheap v 


———] 


FOR 
work. No 
studio complete witb- 


ART WORK out it. A good thing 
foran amateur. Circular free. 


... Address, Al? BRUSH MPG. CO., 26 Nasaau 
St., Rockford, I11., U. S. A. 


iy A Boon to Lady 
Teachers. 


4) The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 







Thousands of letters like this; 

West HavEN, CONN.,, July 29th, 1895. 
“I am wonderfully improved. Can walk eat sleep 
and work with comfort. Was miserable before using 
Brace — with falling womb, 
pains all through abdomen, 
painful menstruation, consti- 
pation, poor circulation, stom- 
ach trouble, etc. I cannot begin 
to say enough in praise or 
thanks for the Brace. All who 
have gotten Braces here are 
much pleased with them. The 
inventor ought to havea monu- 
ment erected to himasa last- 

ing testimonial.” 
MRS. L. W. TRYON. 


Money refunded if Brace ts 
not satlafactory. Send for full 
information. 





5tf CHICAGO.. Natural Body Brace Co., Box 2, Salina, Kansas. 
Invaluable toall women who stand or walk much, 
1875. WINSHIPZTEACHERS'’ AGENCY. 1897. 
3 SOMERST ST., BOSTON. 
Has placed thousands of the best teachers inthe U.S. One fee for both offices, Write at 


once to our 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 











‘60 


We Save 
Cost of 
New Tools. 

















The Most Advanced Type of 
Bicycle Construction. 


By continuing into 1897 the manufacture of 1896 
Waverleys, bringing them fully up to date where- 
ever required, we save to the buyer the cost of 
expensive machinery, and so can furnish these 
matchless bicycles at $60. 
at their price. 


1897 Models Sell for *100 


Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., MAKERS OF WAVERLEYS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





WESTERN MANAGER 


H. C. FELLOW, Topeka, Kans, 





Bi 


cles” 





They have no equal 


QQOQOOE COOH 


| 


Makes Walking and work easy. | 





—————, 
et 


Vest Pocket Rules of Orde 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK 

on an every day basis, for Literary Societies 
Debating Clubs, and general use. Compile 
from the best authorities, and containing just the 
information needed, in a concise and compac 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and to clos 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers; what can be debated, or amende. 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample COpy post, 
paid, cloth binding, 25c. ; 

Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dictatigy 
Blanks etc. ‘ 

Send for price-list and terms for sam ples, 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
112 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
NEW ATHENS, o. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 3sw.rxe¥9,0 


tion, room and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a week.: total 

cost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both Sexes: no 

saloon; catalogfree with plan toearn funds, 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President 


Un. 
Pa 7) ) C 
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You 
can 
learn to 
write a 


Beautifi 
Hand 


by 


f 


\ 


—~ |} 





) J yourself 
during 
e - the 
even- 
ings 
and at 
dtimes, 


It is not 

Necessary 

for you to 
be 
under 
the 


immedi- 
ate eye 
of 


pare 


your 

1in- 
structor, 
but with 
he PROPER INSTRUCTION by MAIL, you 
can learn to write a beautiful hand. 





12 Lessons $2.00 
24 2s 3% 
1 Dozen Cards : : 5 
8 - a 1.0 


Please state whether you want Vertical or 
Slant writing. Address, 


S. E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

























_ Will Soon be held in every 
* State for Clerks and Carriers in 
Sac the Post Office Service, in which 
3000 = appointments were 
made last year! We have pre 
pared hundreds for civil service ex- 
aminations who received early appoint 
ments to Government Service. Fifth 
Year! Particulars as to salaries, 
i dates, places ofexaminations. etc., free. 
National Correspondence Inatitute (Incorporated). 
53, Second Nat'l Bank Buildiag, Washington, D.C, 
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cieties, 

Mm piled 

cS Pr ti f T hi ‘*EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 

oe ac Ice 0 cac Ing. 

me a + a Prepared by a number of 

~ Ae - a ae County and City Superinten- 
t - , SS dents. ins nearly 3, 

statin | This is one of the best of all books for teachers. No gc. | @uMON Scxoot poison hedypewnngesicnin nti — 

: [teacher in this country is above David P. Page. He yestion Bee @RE thography Arithmetic, U. S. 

: “ Q E parsed a History, Physiology, Philoso- 

’ will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 

ILL, ’ ’ ’ 


any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 


end of time. His book should be read over and over 
again. It was one of the first books recommended 
NS, 0. a Q 

“a byus. We urged its reading by teachers everywhere 


esi to Ht and especially by young teachers. We have circu- 


dent. Biated with great pleasure hundreds of copies. The 
~ I book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 
You 


‘an | This work has been adopted by many reading circles 


earn to : . omer . concise manner. The ques- 
tite, | -more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York. tions are arranged as nearly as 


autit This book has been before the t achers nearly half a | possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
‘ ~ ea rs, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
ni peentury but, except in a few details, it is as valuable | , creditable examination. Full <loth binding, 373 pages. 


—... 














ce to-day as it was in 1850. @ PRICE, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 
i IT CONTAINS 

he Spirit of the Teacher ; Responsibility of the Teacher ; SPECIAL OFFER. 

ng: [Habits of the Teacher ; Literary Qualifications of the 


time, Bleacher; Right Views of Education ; Right Modes Until Nov. 15th we will send this—the best 
yt ofTeaching ; Exciting an Interest in Study ; School | Question Book ever published—by mail postpaid and 
ary Government ; School Amusement; The Teacher’s|} THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year 
Relations to the Parents of His Pupils ; The Teacher's} for $1.25, 


eas Care of His Health ; His Relation to His Profession ; PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
he... | liscellaneous Suggestions, etc., besides 110 questions ST. LOUIS. 


‘vt aud answers on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


1- ’ Bound in Heavy Manilla Paper, 324 Pages. , 
with J By fail, Postage Paid, « « . . 40c. | —— 








“!TELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS. 
al ot By J. N. PATRICK. zirT 

This book is ale for scsi those Preparing R OD E R I Ck H UM E 9 
WO. to Teach. BY C. W. BARDEEN. 








— Supt. W. L. Steele, of Galesburg, Ill., says: ‘‘I have read 
tvery word of Patrick’s ‘Elements of Pedagogics.’ The book is a 
success. It is clear and strong. The chapter on ‘The Teacher’ is 
particularly good. The book is worth reading for the terse sen- 
tnces found on almost every page. They would grace any collec- 
ton of memory gems.’’ 

This book has been made the basis of the examinations in 
Pedagogy in many counties in Illinois and Missouri. It is clear. 
‘oncise, pointed and practical. Any teacher will be made profes- 
sionally stronger by reading it. 

: every The book is beautifully printéd in clear, large type, on good 
riers in Myer. 200 pages, tastefully bound in cloth. 
| which 


were F PRICE: boyy copies, by mail, 85 cents. 


The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


yea] 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light. 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 














ve pee 10 or more copies, by express, 65 cents each net. \ PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - 50c. 
ppoint nies 

Fifth 

aie, PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. PERRIN & SMITH, Pubishers, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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PPPPPPPAROPEPIPPPPPPPPPEPI ISLAY 
Publication of THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR is unavoidably de- 


e 
layed until Oct. 1 to 10, This delay would be much regretted but for the 





fact that it has enabled us to bring several important subjects right down to the TO 
present month—notably the new Klondike Gold Fields, of which a complete account 
will be given, with the only accurate maps in existence, prepared since Aug. Ist by OC I O BE R 


our special expert of the U.S. Survey. We therefore extend our advance sale until Oct. 31, 
at which date prices will positively be advanced, as already announced. Remember, this grand 
new work stands absolutely alone in its completeness, accuracy, and up-to-date character, No other 
book, no matter how large or costly, will tell you one-half as much about the live questions of to-day--men 
and things you must know about. 


Send for 
Sample 
Pages. 








>» AMERICAN _ i- 
EDUCATOR }/-’ 


combines the essential features of a complete general Encyclopredia Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, a Library of Biography, and a Gazetteer of the World, It is 
the work of 200 prominent American scholars and specialists, is based upon the 
latest reports and statistics up to date of issue, Two-thirds of the subject The Cc 
matter has been written since Jan, 1, 1897—a marvelous performance -—and 
special attention has been given late subjects of 1897, on which all other books 
are necessarily silent. Until Oct. 31 an advance deposit of only 





$1.00 . 


SSCUREsS TEE SET iit 


~er «at less than one-third the regular price, the remainder being payable at the rate 


v date 


= 


Ge 
of a few cents daily. No other work will tell y u how to photograph in 3 colors; 
how to calculate tne gear of your ‘‘bike’; what Edison and Tesla have discovered 
in electrical science during 1897; meteorology, astronomy, bacteriology, agricul- 





UP TO DATE—1 


tural chemistry, and all other useful sciences up to date, and by the greatest 
living specialists; Hawaii, Cuba and Greece, up to September, 1897; how to pitch a ‘‘curved’’ ball; farm insects and house- — 
hold pests—how todestroy them; Andree’s and Nansen’s Polar researches; how microbes ripen cheese; population of countries, states, 
counties, cities, towns and villages, from special reports of 1897; biographies of living men of recent fame, &c. Nine out of 
every ten persons who have received sample pages have ordered the work, convinced that it is precisely what we claim, viz.: 
complete, reliable, practically helpful, and the only thoroughly up-to-date 


j 
3 
\ 
\ 
\ 





LOPREDIA, LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY, IGTIONARY AND wAZETTER§ 


Partial List of Editors and Contributors. READ OUR OFFER The American 
Prof. Chas. S. Morris, of Academy of Natural Sciences. 4 Immense Volumes 9 Rduester a eer 
Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M.D., of University of Pa. ned Hina ee the — - See Guat 
Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D., of Smithsonian Institution. | 65,000 Encyclopedic Articles. HMmMense GuartO volumes, More tian 4,0 
Prof. Mansfield Merriam, C. E., Ph.D., of Lehigh University. | 75,000 Sremieal References. | i#lustrations in monotone and brilliant col- TV 
Prof. Simon Newcomb, Director of U. S. Naval Observatory. | 15,000 Biographical Sketches. Clos + 00 two — of binding, bat 
Prof. Amos K. Dolbear, Ph.D., of Tufts College, Mass 10,000 Cols. of Solid Reading Matter | C1°t, at $45.00 a set, and Half Russia lea- 
Prof. Lewis Swift, M. N. A.S., Director of Lowe Observatory sea por wD el ah a Mae ee Se ' 
Rev, John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of M. BE. Church. 4 ci mia eee ; 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., of Princeton University 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. | tis ngand popularizing a new publication, we 
William George Jordan, Man. Ed. of Ladies’ Home Journal, | 600 Designs in Brilliant Colors | @te¢ distributing the entire first edition at a 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D.D, Crozer Theologceal Seminary co Page ronemare Aew ve be aghans poleenee ba oe Tole 
John Willis Baer, Esq , Gen. Sec U. Soc Christian End’r. ST $250.0 cay anc sapteces >: Magis 
Rev. George T Purves, D.D., Princeton Theol. Seminary. $ abi 00 your order before Oct. 15, and you will Cley 
Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., of Philadelphia Until Oct. 31 an initial pay- get one of these magnificent sets at less — 
Prof. F. A. Lucas Ph.D., Curator U.S. National Museum. ment of only $1 secures the one-third price, and on first payment 0 uff 


And nearly 200 other Experts and Specialists, set at the advance price. oul 1.00. otth a vd peo iceg vA Indi; 


TEN DAYS FOR EXAMINATION—WE TAKE THE | That's Our Way of Advertising. |this concession is that you shall show the 
RISK, YQU GET THE BENEFIT, work to your friends, 


OW TO O = D 2 RR Send $1,00, and the complete set of four volumes wiil be sent immediately on publica- Hlega 
e tion. Thereafter send *2,00 each month for 5 months (if cloth style is selected), anak- 

ing a total payment of $11.00 for the $35.00 set: if you select the Half Russia binding (which we strongly recommend), there will be Sle 

one extra payment of $2.00, making a total of $13.00 for the $45 00 set. Transportation charges to be paid by the purchaser. Books 

guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned in ten days. We refertoany bank or newspaper in Philadelphia. Book 

of sample pages free for 2c, stamp, 

















SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 62, 234-236 8. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 505 
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You Need This Work, Though You Have a Dozan Older Ones. 
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s Perfect Heel Protect 
the ply or that prevents 


or 
1 
s. Guaranteed to add 


“ to the wearing quality of 
yer con, shoes. Made of Silver 
Jy chilled, very durable. Easily 
Pd by any one. We mail a 
. opal. with nails, for 10c., or a 
nr containing six pairs protectors, 
rn a steel c leel, tin auge 
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MISSOURI 


auaiee SouthWest 
PIM = SYSTEM. 


c ting the C tel 
Centers and Rich Farms of 
MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Towns of 


KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 
d Pictu: ue and Enchanting Scen and 
TeGrent ey Famone Mining Districts of” 


COLO “0 bo, _ 
Agricul it, Mineral and Timber 
Te Agricaliya Famous Hot Springs of * 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 

INDIAN TERRITORY, 

The Sugar Plantations of 
LOVISIANA, 
The Cotton and ee: Figide, the Cathe Ranges and 
TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 

OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 

with ite C ation the Popular Winter 
uw! 

ARIZONA AND Gaul rOnene. 

d ipth d strated ete of 
my ate above States, or Hot Syringe, 4 Aix ban An- 
¥.B. DODDRIDGE, H.C, TOWNSEND, 

General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and East. 


fegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


SEATS FREE, 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., 


ST, LOUIS, 0. 








| 
| 
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Favorite Route from St. Louis. 





| 


' Solid Vestibuled Trains 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


— 
CENTRAL 


gervax-{New York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 





Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 


Buffet Parior Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicago. 


——~ 





—~ ~~ 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


8. BR. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Union Station. 





(hisago & flitonR 


IS THE BEST LINE 


-——ToO THE-— 


Summer : Resorts 


—OoF— 


Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Northwest; Michi- 
gan, Canada, the Northeast, East and 
Southeast, and Colorado, talifor- 
nia Oregon and the West, 


SOLID St. Louis and Chicago. 
Ml yh ay a Louis and Kansas City. 
BETWEEN .. (Kansas City and Chicago. 


$$$ 
ONLY STONE-BALLASTED TRACK. 
NO DUST. 


ae 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Monadnock Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
General Western Passenger Agent, 
216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.' 
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BEAUTIFUL PULLMAN 
COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS. 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE.... 











BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

St. Louis, Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, 

|New York and Boston. 

| ‘'The Knickerbocker Special’’ 





| 

| Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
| and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 

St., New York City, 

| WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 

| Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


| ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 
| Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


WM. P. DEPPE, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
|E. O. McCormick, M. E. INGALLS, 
| Pass. Traffic Mgr. President. 








THROUGH 


SERVICE 
—— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY CHAIR CARS 


—— 
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DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 
} 
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| ea FIFTY CENTS. 
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BOTANY—— | 


foe 
DANA A’S Plants and Their Children € 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. In a series of shor 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so bean. 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconsciously 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words, 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and jp 
statement of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 
ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 





















Apgar’s Plant Analysis............... $ .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood’s Plant Record .................. bb 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 1,00 
er 1.00 —— and Field Book of an eA ene Lessons i in Botany 1,00 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 otany, (Revised and Enlarged,) 1. ood’s Lessons in Botany... 
Gray’s How Plants Behave .......... wo4 a <td of the Rocky en wor £2 American Botanist and 
’ ae .80 nO aera eee 62 IEE iscigccencs, opin arsoasstossacaets 175 
a “rohan a .94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood’s Descriptive Botany........ 1,25 
Gray’s Manual ef Botan of the Western Botany ........... «...... 216 Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 2,05 
4 y th United St ; 1.62 Goodale?’s Paouisiasiaal Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany _ .64 
s sg ern “ 1OG SUALES......... 00 Herrick’s ChaptersonPlant Life .60 Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1.90 
Gray’s Tourist’s Edition.............. =-00 | Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1.48 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2.16 | Part To, Plamts.............sseeesee0 44 Willis’s Practical Flora............ 1.50 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 
TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI 

































CHICAGO 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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